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THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC RESPONSIBILITY 
OF THE VISIBLE CHURCH 


JOHANNES G. VOS 


I. THE CHURCH HAS A SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
RESPONSIBILITY 


HAT the visible Church has a responsibility in the social 
and economic spheres is and always has been quite gen- 
erally accepted by Calvinists. Doubtless there has been, and 
still is, disagreement, and also vagueness, concerning the 
question of precisely what that responsibility is, but that it 
exists has been generally accepted by adherents of the Re- 
formed Faith. The purpose of the present article is to attempt 
to define and clarify the basic principles involved in the mat- 
ter of the social and economic duty of the visible Church. It 
is not proposed to consider in any detail matters which ought 
to be included in the content of the Church’s testimony con- 
cerning social and economic matters, but rather to discuss 
the relation of social and economic matters as such to the 
visible Church. Thus, for example, this article will not under- 
take to discuss either capitalism or socialism from the Chris- 
tian point of view, but will rather seek to show what is involved 
in the Church’s responsibility concerning whatever economic 
principles it believes to be sanctioned by the Word of God. 
The present article does not purport to be a discussion of 
either sociology or economics from the Christian point of 
view, but only a study of the relation of the visible Church, 
as an institution, to these realms. 

The method employed will be to present, first of all, a brief 
grounding of the Reformed position that the visible Church 
has a responsibility in the social and economic spheres; then 
to state and criticize certain widely prevalent views concern- 
ing the social and economic duty of the Church; and finally 
to discuss in a positive way the witness of the visible Church 


in the social and economic spheres: its derivation from the 
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Scriptures, its formulation in creedal doctrine, its proclama- 
tion in the pulpit, its relation to the acts of ecclesiastical 
judicatories, and its necessary limits. 

That the visible Church has a responsibility in the social 
and economic spheres is denied, in general, by mysticism, 
pietism, certain types of eschatologism, and to some extent 
by Barthianism or the theology of crisis. Over against all 
these tendencies, that responsibility is emphatically affirmed 
by the Reformed Faith. Wherever Calvinism has been pro- 
fessed in a really pure and consistent form, it has always 
manifested a genuine concern that the truth of special revela- 
tion be brought to bear on all realms and aspects of human 
life. For Calvinism is the antithesis of the anabaptistic posi- 
tion which would virtually limit the relationships of Chris- 
tianity to the realm of special grace and would isolate that 
realm from all significant connection with “the world”. Not 
world-flight but world-conquest has ever been the watchword 
of real Calvinism. 

We shall consider, then, the grounds of the Calvinistic 
view on this question. It cannot be denied that the Scripture 
deals with social and economic matters. By this it is meant 
that the Scripture deals with social and economic matters 
not merely incidentally, or for purposes of illustration or 
metaphor (as in some of our Lord’s parables, such as those 
of the Pounds, Talents, Laborers in the Vineyard and the 
Lost Son), but that the Scripture deals with social and eco- 
nomic matters directly — not, of course, as though the Bible 
were a textbook of economics or sociology, presenting a gen- 
eral or formal scientific treatment of these subjects, but, 
rather, as presenting expressly or by necessary implication, 
data which must be incorporated in any truly Christian for- 
mulation of these sciences. 

The Scriptures which bear upon social and economic matters 
are sO numerous that nothing beyond a very general and 
incomplete survey of such can be attempted in this article. 
First of all, we find, at the very beginning of the Old Testa- 
ment, truth concerning marriage and the constitution of the 
family (Gen. 1:18-24). In the decalogue, the entire second 
table of the law bears on social and economic life. The fifth 
commandment sets forth the sanctity of authority, the sixth 
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the sanctity of life, the seventh the sanctity of sex and mar- 
riage, the eighth the sanctity of private property, the ninth 
the sanctity of truth between man and man, and the tenth 
the sanctity of God’s providential dispensations in the social 
and economic spheres. 

As affirmed by the Westminster Confession of Faith,’ that 
portion of the Mosaic Law which constituted the civil laws 
of the nation of Israel “expired together with the state of that 
people, not obliging any other now, farther than the general 
equity thereof may require’. This statement of the Confes- 
sion of course embraces a considerable portion of the Mosaic 
legislation, and precisely that portion which deals most 
directly with social and economic matters. The Confession’s 
statement, however, should not be taken as implying that 
these ‘judicial laws’’ of Israel have no relation whatever to 
the subject of Christian social ethics, but only as implying 
that they have no direct and formal application, per se, as 
positive laws, to Christian social ethics, although the prin- 
ciples of ‘“‘general equity’”’ which can rightly be discerned as 
underlying them are of a moral nature and therefore per- 
petually valid. 

In the Psalter the many references to “the poor’’ and “‘the 
needy” (e. g., Psalm 9:18) have no doubt frequently been 
regarded as referring to the economically underprivileged, 
but this interpretation is quite unwarranted. In practically 
every case the context indicates that these expressions do 
not refer primarily or directly to the economic status of the 
persons described, but are to be understood in a religious 
sense, being in fact almost techinical terms used to describe 
the true people of God who must suffer persecution and re- 
proach for His name. This is shown by the fact that “‘the 
poor” and “the needy” are regularly contrasted, not with 
“the rich’? but with “the proud” and ‘the wicked’’ (e. g., 
Psalm 10:2; 12:3-5; cf. 147:6 where “the meek’”’ are con- 
trasted with ‘‘the wicked”’). 

Those Psalms which picture the glories of the messianic 
Kingdom and the final eschatological state, as Psalms 46 
and 72, in doing so of course present a picture of an ideal state 


* XIX. 4. 
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of social justice. This may be regarded as having an indirect 
bearing on the subject of social ethics, for the ideal which 
will be actualized in the eschatological Kingdom is precisely 
the state of affairs which, if it were not for sin and the curse, 
would exist here and now, and therefore, from the stand- 
point of the moral law, it is the state of affairs which ought to 
exist here and now, even though it cannot exist here and now 
except in a partial and preliminary manner. 

The Book of Proverbs contains a great deal of teaching 
which bears on the ethical aspects of social and economic 
matters, so much, indeed, that it would be superfluous to cite 
particular passages of the book. 

It is in the Old Testament prophets especially that the 
advocates of the liberal ‘‘social gospel’’ profess to find teach- 
ing on ‘‘social justice”. It is of course correct to say that the 
prophets proclaimed the necessity of justice in the social 
sphere. Yet the emphasis of the Old Testament prophets is 
not that of the ‘‘social gospel’’, for the latter usually has a 
humanistic or man-centered tendency, whereas the messages 
of the prophets are theistic and God-centered to the core. It 
is never social justice for its own sake, nor social justice for 
man’s benefit and welfare, that the prophets insist upon, but 
social justice for God’s sake — social justice as an implication 
of a covenant relationship to Jehovah, the God of grace and 
salvation, to serve and glorify whom must be the total aim 
of His people. Thus understood, the Old Testament prophets 
provide many instances of ethical teaching which bears on 
social and economic questions. Such passages as Isaiah 10:1, 
2; 29:20, 21; 58:6, 7; Amos 2:6-8; 5:11, 12; 8:5, 6 may be 
cited as examples. 

Turning to the New Testament, we may note that the 
preaching of John the Baptist contained a strong note of social 
ethical obligation and of insistence upon repentance for sins 
of social and economic injustice (Luke 2:1-14). 

Contrary to claims frequently made, the Sermon on the 
Mount contains comparatively little teaching that has a 
direct bearing on social and economic questions. Its message 
is primarily religious, and its ethical teaching moves primarily 
in the personal rather than the social sphere. Mention may 
be made, however, of its teachings concerning marriage and 
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divorce (Matt. 5:31, 32), concerning non-resistance to evil 
(Matt. 5:38-42) and concerning love of enemies (Matt. 
5 :43-48). 

Turning from the Sermon on the Mount to other parts of 
our Lord’s teaching, we find Him dealing with support of 
needy parents (Matt. 15:3-6), obligations to the State (Matt. 
22:15-21), marriage and divorce (Matt. 19:3-9), the wicked- 
ness of those who “devour widows’ houses’ (Matt. 23:14), 
the duty of conserving food (John 6:12), the obligation of 
rendering help to our neighbor in his time of need (Luke 
10:25-37), and the duty of faithfulness in handling ‘‘the 
unrighteous mammon”’ (Luke 16:9-12). 

In the New Testament Epistles we find, among other mat- 
ters, teaching concerning civil government in Romans 13; 
concerning marriage in I Corinthians 7; concerning various 
reciprocal duties of husbands and wives, parents and children, 
masters and servants, in Eph. 5:22-6:9 and Col. 3:18-4:1. 
Warnings against social parasitism and the love of money are 
found in II Thess. 3:10-12 and I Tim. 6:9, 10; the right use 
of wealth is inculcated in I Tim. 6:17-19; the Epistle to 
Philemon has a bearing on slavery. James 5:1—6 warns against 
the misuse of wealth and oppression of the poor. James 2:15, 
16 and I John 3:17, 18 speak of the duty of providing relief 
for needy Christians. All these passages contain social or 
economic teaching in the broad sense. 

Finally, mention may be made of social and economic 
teaching in the Apocalypse. Though obviously the primary 
purpose of the book is not to teach social ethics, yet it con- 
tains elements which have a real bearing on social and eco- 
nomic matters. In chapter 6 we see the unfolding of divine 
judgments upon a world which rejects the gospel of Christ. 
Among these judgments are the slaughter of war and the 
curse of famine, accompanied by soaring prices for the com- 
monest of staple foods. Here it may properly be inferred 
that war and its sequel of famine are not to be regarded as 
mere mechanical problems in human relations and in the 
production and distribution of foodstuffs, but that we are 
to realize that their ultimate origin is spiritual, namely the 
sin and unbelief of mankind. 

Again in chapter 13 we have the description of the tyran- 
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nical reign of the wild beast from the sea. Among the features 
of his reign are universal dominion, world-wide peace, bitter 
persecution of Christianity, all-but-universal man-worship, 
and ruthless enforcement of submission to this dictatorial 
regime by means of an absolute economic boycott (verses 16, 
17). Surely this chapter bears on a Christian view of society 
and of economic life. Among other things it teaches a lesson — 
much needed today — that world peace on the wrong basis 
would be a curse rather than a blessing, and that the pooling 
of all national sovereignties in a single world-state, so far 
from being a step toward ‘‘building the Kingdom of God”, 
might turn out to be the kingdom of the beast, with its utter 
suppression of all human liberty and its ruthless trampling 
upon all that is holy. 

It has been shown that the Scripture deals with social and 
economic matters. As Calvinists we hold that the sovereignty 
of God is absolute and that the scope of the authority of the 
Scripture which reveals the will of God is unlimited. Where 
the Bible speaks, what it says is authoritative in every sphere 
of life to which it is properly applicable. Therefore the rele- 
vant teachings of the Scripture must have their proper appli- 
cation to the social and economic spheres. The authority of 
the Scripture is not to be confined to ‘‘faith and life’’ in the 
narrow or strictly religious sense; all the concerns and rela- 
tionships of human life are included in its scope. 

From the foregoing it follows that the visible Church has 
a responsibility to bear testimony to the teachings of the 
Scriptures as they bear on social and economic matters. For 
the Church as the pillar and ground of the truth must bear 
witness to the whole counsel of God. 


II. ComMoN ViEWws CONCERNING THE SOCIAL AND 
Economic DuTy OF THE CHURCH 


1. That the Visible Church is the Agent of World Redemption 


A fairly common view among those who reject the super- 
natural soteriology of Christianity regards the visible Church 
as the agent of world redemption. This conception regards 
the visible Church itself, as such, as the hope of humanity; 
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it sees in the Church a nucleus of men of good will which is 
to remake human society and mold and fashion it as it ought 
to be. The slogans of this point of view are such expressions 
as “building a better world” and “building the Kingdom”’. 

Certainly there is an element of truth in this idea. For the 
visible Church is the sphere in which the gospel of Christ, 
which is the power of God unto salvation, is chiefly operative. 
As such, it is normally the nucleus of regenerate life in the 
world, and must therefore produce an impact upon society 
in general. Christians are affirmed in the Scripture to be 
both “the light of the world” and also ‘‘the salt of the earth’’. 
Where there are no regenerate Christians, there exists no real 
“salt”, and therefore no genuine impact of regenerate life 
upon society in general. Where there are regenerate Chris- 
tians, such an impact, in greater or less degree, will exist. 
Thus in God’s appointed scheme of things the growth, in 
numbers and in grace, of the visible Church, will be accom- 
panied by an increasing beneficial effect upon society in gen- 
eral (or in case of the negative reaction of extreme ‘“‘hardening”’ 
on the part of the world, by increasing divine judgments). 

The view under consideration, though it contains an ele- 
ment of: truth, is none the less essentially false. It tends to 
regard the visible Church, in its corporate capacity as an 
institution, not so much as a witness as as an expert engineer 
who is to take human society apart and put it together again 
as it ought to be. This view thus regards the social impact 
of the Church not as an organic development of the regenerate 
life of the Church, but as a deliberately planned and executed 
program — not the growth and functioning of an organism, 
but the promotion of a campaign. That is to say, its natu- 
ralistic view of salvation inevitably causes it to regard world 
redemption as a matter of human planning and reconstruc- 
tion. If the human race must climb the heights of destiny 
according to its own wisdom and under its own power, then 
the visible Church as the one organization that regards that 
task with real seriousness, must take the responsibility for 
determining the pattern to be sought and the means to be 
employed in seeking it. 

To regard the visible Church as the agent of world redemp- 
tion is not only wrong in principle, but must always lead to 
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manifold evils in practice. For one thing, it must tend toward 
a totalitarian notion of the Church which regards the Church 
as a sort of over-all steering committee for the human race, 
an organization to the functions of which there can hardly 
be assigned any definite limits. Such a Church will always 
tend to become totalitarian; it will always tend to eclipse the 
individual, the family, and the State. Such tendencies are 
seen when the Church in its corporate capacity as an institu- 
tion steps outside its proper sphere and engages actively in 
politics, in business, in general education, and so forth. That 
Christian people — the Church’s members — should exert 
an impact on the political life around them, that they should 
do their best to bring Christian ethical principles to bear 
upon the business world, that there should be adequate gen- 
eral education conducted upon a Christian basis, no consistent 
Calvinist will deny. But for the Church as an institution to 
enter the political arena favoring and supporting this or that 
candidate or party, to sponsor a co-operative grocery store, 
to own and operate an agricultural college, is quite another 
matter. If the Reformed interpretation of the Scripture 
teaching about the visible Church is correct, these activities 
lie outside the limits of the proper functions of the Church 
as an institution. The Church does indeed have a supremely 
important task to perform, but that task is mot the reconstruc- 
tion of human society in general. 


2. That the Social and Economic Message 1s the Church's Pri- 
mary Message 


There exists in some quarters today a tendency to falsify 
the gospel by “interpreting” or re-thinking it in terms of 
sociological or economic theories. Thus the fruit is confused 
with the tree, and the cart placed before the horse. In some 
cases, indeed, a false and poisonous fruit is confused with the 
good tree, and a broken and dangerous cart is placed before 
the reliable horse. For the social and economic theories in 
terms of which Christianity is ‘interpreted’ are themselves 
sometimes of a highly doubtful and even harmful nature. 

This tendency to re-think Christianity in terms of this or 
that social or economic conception is of course a. thoroughly 
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humanistic tendency, a product of the perverse man-centered 
view of life that is characteristic of our time. Religion is 
regarded as a means to an end, and cultivated because of its 
“values” for the human race. For this tendency consists in 
regarding this or that (real or imaginary) product of Chris- 
tianity as the main thing in Christianity. It may assume 
various forms, from a reactionary insistence upon the status 
quo which virtually identifies Christianity with extreme capi- 
talism, laissez faire and the supremacy of the white race, to 
a downright advocacy of communism as the real substance 
of the Kingdom of God on earth. Perhaps its most common 
form consists of an identification of Christianity with either 
socialism or democracy, regarding one or the other of these 
as equivalent to ‘‘the essence of Christianity’. In each case 
Christianity is regarded primarily or wholly from the stand- 
point of human benefit, in each case its real essence is missed, 
and in each case a social by-product (which may be legitimate 
or spurious) is wrongly regarded as the essence. 

The true conception is rather that of the application of 
Christian ethics to the social and economic spheres. This 
application, being a product of the gospel, is therefore not the 
gospel itself. The term “social gospel’’ is, consequently, a 
misnomer, for duty is not good news; the application of 
Christianity to the social and economic spheres is a matter 
of ethics, not of evangelism. Instead of speaking of a “‘social 
gospel” we should speak of a social application of the ethical 
implications of the gospel. For in Biblical Christianity the 
primary message must always be the soteriological message; 
the ethical implications must always be regarded as secondary. 
This does not, of course, mean that the ethical implications 
are unimportant, nor that they may be neglected. Neither 
in social nor in individual matters can true Christianity 
tolerate antinomianism. 

The question now arises, In what sense can we speak of 
“social redemption”? This phrase is frequently used by 
orthodox Christians, quite apart from the ideology of the 
“social gospel’, to describe the far-reaching effects of Chris- 
tianity upon human social institutions. Undoubtedly there 
is a sense in which we may rightly speak of social redemption. 
Christ is the Redeemer of the human race as an organism, 
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and this must include human society and its institutions. 
The phrase, however, is often used in a vague and loose 
manner, and needs to be carefully guarded. 

Obviously we cannot speak of social redemption in a sense 
exactly analogous to that in which we can speak of the re- 
demption of an individual, or more precisely the salvation 
of an individual. If society or a social institution, such as, 
for example, a nation, can experience “‘salvation”’, this is not 
to be thought of as parallel to the subjective salvation of an 
individual human being. We cannot rightly apply the whole 
ordo salutis — regeneration, justification, adoption, sanctifi- 
cation, glorification — to society. It is true that it is common 
enough to speak of the “regeneration” or ‘‘re-birth” of a 
nation, but this is a figure of speech; it does not mean that 
a nation as such can experience that instantaneous, super- 
natural operation of the Holy Spirit by which, as a nation, 
it would cease to be dead in trepasses and sins and become a 
new creature in Christ Jesus. Moreover if society, or a nation, 
can experience ‘‘salvation’’, it can also at a later time lose it 
again, but an individual who really experiences it possesses 
it for ever. 

To speak of the ‘‘redemption”’ or ‘‘salvation’’ of society or 
of any social institution is, therefore, really to employ a 
figurative mode of expression. Strictly speaking, what is 
meant is that enough of the individuals making up that 
society have experienced personal subjective salvation, and 
have engaged in the practical application of its ethical impli- 
cations, to alter the dominant character or trend or official 
position or status of that society or institution from non- 
Christian to Christian, from unbelief and rebellion against 
God and His Word to faith and submission to God and His 
Word. When such a change takes place that society is ‘‘re- 
deemed”’ or ‘‘saved”’ in the only way that a collective organism 
can possibly’ be saved — by the salvation of the dominant 
portion of its component parts, not only in their inner char- 
acter but in their social relationships. In this sense ‘‘social 
redemption”’ or ‘‘social salvation” may properly be affirmed, 
but it must always be borne in mind that this comes through 
and is contingent upon the personal salvation of the indi- 
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viduals who impart to the social organism in question its 
specifically Christian character. We may not posit a realistic 
ordo salutis for social organisms as such. 

Does this imply the non-reality of collective persons? 
Brunner in his book Justice and the Social Order? entirely re- 
jects the concept of collective personality, even asserting 
that to speak seriously of such paves the way for totalitarian- 
ism. There is good reason for holding that the Scripture 
teaches the reality of collective persons, however. The elders 
of Israel made a league with the Gibeonites without inquiring 
of the Lord (Joshua 9:3-27). Even though this treaty was 
obtained by fraud on the part of the Gibeonites, it was bind- 
ing and could not be broken (verses 19, 20). Long afterwards 
in the time of King David there occurred a famine of three 
years’ duration, which David learned, upon inquiring of the 
Lord, had been inflicted upon the nation because King Saul 
had slain the Gibeonites (II Sam. 21:1). Joshua, the elders 
of Israel and the Gibeonites who negotiated the original 
treaty had all been dead for a long period of time; Saul who 
violated the treaty had been dead for years, and his family 
was entirely out of authority in Israel; vet after all that, the 
nation of Israel as such is held responsible by God for main- 
taining the sanctity of the treaty entered into in the days of 
Joshua. How can these clear facts be explained except by 
affirming that the treaty was the deed of the nation as such, 
and that the nation as such was responsible for maintaining 
it, and guilty of violating it? The same conception of collec- 
tive personality and collective responsibility also permeates 
modern life. A treaty is binding even though all the indi- 
viduals who negotiated and ratified it may be dead or out of 
office. A war bond or currency note is an obligation of the 
nation as such, even though the administration that issued 
it may be out of office and the signatures on it may be those 
of dead men. We may rest assured, then, that corporate or 
collective personality and responsibility has a real, and not 
merely a fictitious, existence, and that Christian social ethics 


2 P. 120; p. 244, note 47. 
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must therefore take account of this in the application of 
Christian ethical principles to the realm of society. 

Against the application of Christian religious and ethical 
principles to collective persons such as families and nations 
it has sometimes been urged that these collective persons exist 
in the sphere of common grace and therefore it is wrong to 
apply to them principles derived from the realm of special 
grace. But the fact that such collective persons exist in the 
realm of common grace does not imply that they may not 
have certain responsibilities or relationships in the realm of 
special grace. It is an over-simplification to assert that the 
family and the State exist in the sphere of common grace and 
therefore they need not, or must not, be Christianized. The 
individual also exists in the sphere of common grace, yet it is his 
duty to become a Christian. The family and the State are cor- 
porate persons having moral responsibility collectively, and 
not merely in their individual members. Though neither the 
family nor the State is peculiar to Christianity, and there- 
fore both must be regarded as pertaining essentially to the 
realm of common grace, yet in certain cases they may have 
specific relationships to the realm of special grace. Thus there 
is such a thing as a Christian family; not merely a family 
whose members are Christians, but a Christian family. And 
there is (or at least ought to be) such a thing as a Christian 
State; not merely a State most of whose citizens are Chris- 
tians, but a Christian State. 

Admittedly the problems of the interrelations of the realms 
of common and special grace in connection with the family, 
and especially with the State, are complex, and have never 
yet been throughly and satisfactorily worked out. A great 
deal more study of this problem, in the light of the Reformed 
doctrines of common and special grace, needs to be done. 
But at all events we should avoid that facile over-simplification 
by which an organism existing primarily in the realm of com- 
mon grace is assumed, ipso facto, to have no obligations or 
relationships in the realm of special grace. Whether the 
State, for example, in its corporate capacity, ought to have 
a specifically Christian profession and character, is of course a 
question on which Reformed theologians have differed. A. A. 
Hodge answered this question in the affirmative: 
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“It is our duty, as far as lies in our power, immediately to 
organize human society and all its institutions and organs 
upon a distinctively Christian basis.’’3 


So far as the character of the State is concerned, Abraham 
Kuyper’s position is similar to this: 


‘“...the magistrates are and remain — ‘God’s servants’. 
They have to recognize God as Supreme Ruler, from Whom 
they derive their power. They have to serve God, by ruling 
the people according to His ordinances. They have to 
restrain blasphemy, where it directly assumes the character 
of an affront to the Divine Majesty. And God’s supremacy 
is to be recognized by confessing His name in the Consti- 
tution as the Source of all political power, by maintaining 
the Sabbath, by proclaiming days of prayer and thanks- 
giving, and by invoking His Divine blessing. 

“Therefore in order that they may govern, according to 
His holy ordinances, every magistrate is in duty bound to 
investigate the rights of God, both in the natural life and 
in His Word. Not to subject himself to the decision of any 
Church, but in order that he himself may catch the light 
which he needs for the knowledge of the Divine will. ... 

“The sphere of State stands itself under the majesty of 
the Lord. In that sphere therefore an independent responsi- 
bility to God is to be maintained. The sphere of the State 
is not profane. ... The first thing of course is, and remains, 
that all nations shall be governed in a Christian way; that 
is to say, in accordance with the principle which, for all 
statecraft, flows from the Christ. But this can never be 
realized except through the subjective convictions of those 
in authority, according to their personal views of the 
demands of that Christian principle as regards the public 
service.’’4 


It might indeed be alleged that Dr. Kuyper here teaches the 
obligation of a theistic rather than a Christian State, but such 
a distinction would be alien to his entire viewpoint. As a 
Trinitarian Dr. Kuyper of course believed that the Triune 
God is the only God that really exists. The God who, ac- 
cording to his teaching, is to be recognized in the constitution 
of the State, is not an abstraction having no real existence 
— not an imaginary God of theism apart from Christianity 


3 Popular Lectures on Theological Themes, p. 327. 
4 Calvinism (1943 ed.), pp. 103-4. (Page numbers different in older 
editions). 
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— but the God and Father of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. That such was indeed Dr. Kuyper’s view is evident 
from his very positive statement concerning the obligation 
“that all nations shall be governed in a Christian way” and 
his reference to ‘‘the principle which, for all statecraft, flows 
from the Christ’. Clearly Dr. Kuyper believed in a relationship 
between the State and the Christian religion; that is to say, 
he believed that the State, though existing in the realm of 
common grace, must have a certain relationship to the realm 
of special grace. 


The contrary view of this question is set forth by Dr. W. 
Stanford Reid in an article entitled “Should We Try to 
Christianize the Realm of Common Grace?” Dr. Reid writes 
as follows: 


“We hear people today talking about a Christian state, 
Christian education, Christian art, etc., as though there 
were such things. Can we say for instance that there is 
such a thing as a Christian form of government? The reply 
may be made that a theocracy is such a government; but 
are we to try to bring one into existence in this day? Again 
is there a Christian form of economy? Is capitalism — or 
socialism — or anarchy a Christian form of economic 
organization? We could keep on asking questions such as 
these concerning every sphere of human life. Ultimately 
we must ask does God, in His Word, tell us directly or by 
implication what a Christian state, Christian art, Christian 
education should be? Or does he simply lay down certain 
principles for society, art, science, etc., which should be 
followed to attain the highest ends for those particular 
spheres of human activity? 


“Let us look at some of these questions more closely. If 
we take, for instance, the question of social relationships, 
we may find a partial answer. Concerning this matter, the 
Scriptures have considerable to say. They state that every 
power is ordained of God, and that the civil ruler bears the 
sword in order to punish wrong-doers. In the economic field 
also we are told that the laborer is worthy of his hire, that 
he should not be kept waiting for his wages nor defrauded 
of them. We are also told that men should give to the poor 
and help those less fortunate than themselves. On the other 
hand, the Scriptures do not say that there is one certain 
form of government or political economy which is divinely 
ordained and for which the Church must continually 
strive. The form of government and the form of economic 
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organization comes in the providence of God. It may 
partially fulfill the requirements laid down in the Scriptures, 
or it may not. But until Christ’s kingship is finally acknowl- 
edged by all men at the end of days it does not seem that 
we should expect to see any such thing as a Christian state, 
or any other specifically Christian form of social organi- 
zation, except the Church.” 


* * * 


“‘We must realize then that we cannot confuse these two 
spheres in any way. We cannot talk about a Christian 
political or economic program, Christian art or music. 
Christians may be involved in these matters, and they 
should be, but they must realize that right at this point 
they are Christians working in the sphere of Common 
Grace. Thus while they remain Christians with their own 
distinctive point of view and sense of responsibility, they 
should not try to make the realm of Common Grace part 
of that of Special Grace. The Kingdom of God is righteous- 
ness and truth and peace, not political parties, tariff reforms, 
views on perspective or dissonances of chords.’’s 


Here it is obvious, at any rate, that Dr. Reid’s view is 
contrary to those of Kuyper and A. A. Hodge. Dr. Reid holds 
that ‘‘it does not seem that we should expect to see any such 
thing as a Christian state, or any other specifically Christian 
form of social organization, except the Church’’, until the 
dawn of the eschatological Kingdom ‘“‘at the end of days”. 
The present writer is in agreement with the statements of 
Kuyper and Hodge, and would raise the question whether Dr. 
Reid has not confused two essentially different questions, 
namely, (a) the question of whether there ought to be such a 
thing as a Christian State, and (b) the question of whether 
there can be such a thing as a Christian State, that is, whether 
“‘we should expect to see’ such a thing as a Christian State 
this side of the eschatological Kingdom. With this latter 
question, the ethical obligation in the social sphere has no 
concern. Ethics deals with what ought to be, not with what 
can be or will be. We will never see a morally perfect indi- 
vidual in the present life, either, but it is every individual’s 
duty to be absolutely perfect immediately. 


5 The Calvin Forum, XI, 6 (January 1946), pp. 112-114. 
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Further, in criticism of Dr. Reid’s position, it may be 
inquired whether the Kingdom of God is righteousness and 
truth and peace only in the abstract, or only in principle. 
Do political parties and tariff reforms have nothing to do 
with righteousness and truth and peace? Might it not be 
that righteousness would require the rejection of a particular 
political party, the favoring of a tariff reform? Doubtless 
Dr. Reid would admit this much, yet he rejects the idea of a 
Christian State, a Christian political or economic program, 
as confusing the realms of common and special grace. But 
is not this an over-simplification of the question? Surely the 
realm of special grace is not secularized when the Church 
owns real estate, builds buildings, receives bequests — all 
matters within the realm of common grace. Why then should 
the concept of a Christian State be rejected as “‘Christianizing 
the realm of common grace’? The problem is much more 
complex than appears on the surface. The same issue of 
The Calvin Forum in which Dr. Reid’s article was published 
also contained an article advocating Christian labor unions.°® 
Similarly there are those who advocate Christian veterans’ 
organizations. The Christian school is also a case in point: 
the school, teaching general knowledge, such as reading, 
writing and arithmetic, clearly exists primarily in the realm 
of common grace. Yet Christian parents provide Christian 
schools for their children, and it is clear that a Christian 
school is not simply a school with Christian pupils and Chris- 
tian teachers, but a school which is established and which is 
to function according to the teachings of Christianity. This 
constitutes an instance of the complexity of the interrelations 
of the realms of common and special grace; the school which 
exists and functions primarily in the realm of common grace, 
yet recognizes certain obligations and relationships in the 
realm of special grace, and if it were not for the realm of 
special grace there would not even be any reason for the 
existence of such a school. 


Even though we may yield a cordial assent to Dr. Hodge’s 
statement that “it is our duty, as far as lies in our power, 


6 “Labor and the Christians”, by Richard Postma, in The Calvin Forum, 
XI, 6 (January 1946), pp. 116-118. 
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immediately to organize human society and all its institutions 
and organs upon a distinctively Christian basis’, we must 
always remember that this obligation of Christian social ethics 
is not and never can be the Church’s primary message. The 
primary message must always be the gospel, which is addressed 
to individuals; the ethical implications, individual and social, 
though both real and important, must remain secondary. 


3. That the Church's Social Message is Coordinate with its 
Message to the Individual 


A third common view of the social and economic responsi- 
bility of the Church would regard the social message as co- 
ordinate with, or parallel to, the message to the individual. 
This view is held not only by advocates of the liberal “‘social 
gospel’’ but by many conservative Christians who are con- 
cerned about the importance of an application of Christian 
principles to the problems of society, but who have not arrived 
at an organically integrated conception of the relationship 
between the individual message and the social message. The 
tendency in such cases is to assert that the Church must of 
course preach the gospel to individuals, but the Church must 
also proclaim redemption and righteousness to society; and 
these two functions of the Church are juxtaposed in a more 
or less mechanical fashion as if they constituted two distinct 
but parallel or coordinate assignments. Such a view must be 
regarded as erroneous because over-simplified and mechanical 


in its conception of the relation of the social obligation to the 
Church. 


The great peril of regarding the social message as coordinate 
with the message to the individual is that this view inevitably 
leads to the anomaly of a belief in the possibility of ‘‘Chris- 
tianizing”’ the social structure apart from the regeneration of 
its individual members (or the controlling portion of them). 
If the message to society and the message to the individual 
are parallel and not organically related the one to the other, 
then each of them may attain results independently of the 
other. In that case, there might conceivably exist a ‘‘Chris- 
tian” State with a very small proportion of Christian citizens, 
or even with none at all; or there might exist a “Christian” 
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economic order operated by unbelievers, that is, by persons 
converted to the Church’s social and economic message but 
not to its individual message. From any truly Christian point 
of view such a thing is of course an absurdity, yet it is logically 
possible if the social message and the message to the individual 
are regarded as coordinate. 

The view under consideration includes all attempts to 
arrive at a Christian society or the Kingdom of God en masse, 
by the shortcut of attempted direct cultivation of the social 
fruits of Christianity apart from the cultivation and growth of 
the tree. This entire conception stands condemned by the 
affirmation of the Scripture that a corrupt tree cannot bring 
forth good fruit (Matt. 7:17). A corrupt tree —a society 
made up of individuals who are personally unregenerate 
— may indeed bring forth fruit which superficially seems to 
be good, and may even, by the operation of God’s common 
grace, bring forth fruit which ts ‘‘good” in a relative and 
limited sense — that is, which is ‘‘good”’ if judged from a 
humanistic rather than from a theistic point of view — but 
cannot yield fruit which is truly good in the Christian sense 
of the word. 

The truth is that the Church’s social message is organically 
related, subordinately, to the message to the individual. 
Christ is the Saviour of society, of nations, of social institu- 
tions, only by first of all being the Saviour of individual 
human beings, not otherwise. The ethical principles of Chris- 
tianity are applied in the social sphere by Christian people, 
not by the children of the world. The notion that those who 
are not personally believers in Christ can apply the ethical 
teachings of Christianity in their social and business life is 
simply a delusion, albeit a very common delusion. There is 
no shortcut to the Kingdom of God; it cannot be attained 
by a mass movement of the unregenerate. Those who think 
that non-Christians can practice the ethical teachings of 
Christianity have a sadly superficial, mechanical and errone- 
ous idea of what the ethical teachings of Christianity are and 
what is involved in practicing them. This stricture is relevant 
against those who glibly talk of “applying the Golden Rule” 
to industry and business, as if any non-Christian could easily 
apply the Golden Rule simply by deciding that it would be 
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a good thing to do. Of course no person can even begin to 
apply the Golden Rule to any sphere of life until he is born 
again, for the Golden Rule is not really applied unless it is 
done with a motive of love for God and as a matter of obedi- 
ence to the will of God. 

The Christianization of society may indeed lag far behind 
the regeneration of individuals; in fact, it must inevitably 
do so, owing to the human lethargy of the regenerate (who 
are in this life only imperfectly sanctified) and their sinful 
neglect of their duty of applying their Christian principles 
consistently in the social sphere. But while the Christianiza- 
tion of society will always lag behind the regeneration of 
individuals, the proposition may not be reversed. The regen- 
eration of individuals can never lag behind the Christianiza- 
tion of society; the fruit may develop much more slowly than 
the tree, but the tree will never lag behind the development 
of the fruit. For the fruit is dependent on the tree, not vice 
versa. 

The liberal ‘‘social gospel’”’ or ‘‘Kingdom of God” propa- 
ganda wrongly assumes that the mass of the people in so-called 
Christian countries are individually already Christians in the 
proper sense of the term. Or rather, liberalism does not be- 
lieve in individual Christianity in the proper sense of the 
term; it posits a naturalistic religious experience in place of 
the supernatural subjective salvation of orthodox Christianity. 
Doing this, it easily regards the Church’s message to the 
individual as already pretty well attended to, and thinks that 
the Church can go on from this point with the great un- 
finished task of the social message. But the whole idea is 
false. The masses in so-called Christian countries may be 
baptized, they may be nominal Church members (though 
reliable statistics would seem to indicate that, in the United 
States at least, it is doubtful whether the majority of the 
population has even a nominal Church membership status), 
but there is no reason to believe that vital Christianity, or 
personal regeneration, is now or ever has been the portion of 
the majority of individuals of Christendom or any country 
in it. Therefore, we must conclude, the social application of 
Christianity mow can, in the nature of the case, only be under- 
taken by a minority of the population. 
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4. Confusion of Ethics with Eschatology 


Confusion of ethics with eschatology is far from uncom- 
mon, and is responsible for two mutually antagonistic extreme 
views with respect to the social and economic duty of the 
Church. On the one hand, there exists the rejection of ethics 
in the interests of eschatology. This extreme is characteristic 
of certain types of dispensationalism which verge on, if they 
do not actually involve, antinomian attitudes in the social 
sphere. On the other hand, there exists the rejection of 
eschatology in the interests of ethics, an extreme which is 
characteristic of those who are zealous for the liberal “social 
gospel” or “Kingdom of God”’ concept, and who accordingly 
tend to think of the Kingdom of God as “‘coming”’ or even 
“being built’”” by a humanly planned and executed program 
of social reforms, and who tend to think of the “‘Christianiza- 
tion’’ of society as something to be attained by political 
action along certain specific lines. 

Both of these extreme views involve the same basic con- 
fusion of thought. There is no real conflict between Christian 
ethics and Christian eschatology rightly conceived. Escha- 
tology is based on prophecy, that is, on the revealed portion 
of the counsel or decrees of God concerning future events. 
Ethics, on the other hand, is based on the moral law revealed 
in the Scripture. The former deals with the will of God in 
the sense of decree or purpose; the latter deals with the will 
of God in the sense of precept or command. The one is the 
basis of hope; the other is the basis of duty. Yet there are 
those who say that we should not attempt to apply Christian 
ethical principles to social institutions because, they assert, 
such “‘is not the will of God for this dispensation’’; or because 
they hold that the Scripture prophecies of iniquity to con- 
tinue in the world until the consummation of the age remove 
all obligation to work for righteousness in the social sphere. 
Some have gone so far as to call efforts toward the application 
of Christian ethical principles to social institutions “the devil’s 
righteousness”. It would be as logical to say that since it is 
appointed unto men once to die, there remains no reason why 
we should establish and support hospitals. 

The rejection of eschatology in the interests of ethics is 
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equally erroneous. Granted that the Kingdom of God is pres- 
ent as well as future, only an utterly naturalistic Pelagianism 
can hold that the Kingdom in its absolute and final form can 
come within history, that is, before the resurrection of the 
dead. ‘Flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God; 
neither doth corruption inherit incorruption” (I Cor. 15:50). 
Why should an earnest concern about the application of 
Christianity to society be regarded as incompatible with an 
eager anticipation of the return of the Lord? Yet it is un- 
deniably characteristic of many devotees of the “‘social gospel” 
that they have, to all intents and purposes, no real escha- 
tology. This attitude is typical of what may perhaps be called 
‘““pseudo-postmillennialism” — the belief that the Kingdom 
of God will be achieved gradually by the naturalistically 
conceived process of ‘“‘Christianizing’’ social institutions 
through a series of social reforms deliberately planned and 
promoted. This idea of the Kingdom of God becomes, to 
those who hold it, virtually a substitute for eschatology. 
While they may perhaps believe theoretically in a general 
eschatology, this is to them a thing detached and not related 
in any organic way to their thinking concerning the world 
in which they live today. The thing that really matters to 
them is the ‘‘coming’’ of the Kingdom within history, here 
and now. Their zeal for the Kingdom within history is so 
great that they quite fail to grasp the import of the Scrip- 
ture affirmation that flesh and blood cannot inherit the King- 
dom of God; they absolutize the Kingdom within history and 
make it, not merely the sphere of their social ethical duty, 
but the object of their hopes. Thus time supplants eternity, 
the earthly supplants the heavenly, and ethics supplants 
eschatology. The result, from the standpoint of the Christian 
who loves the Lord’s appearing, is a particularly drab and 
dreary substitute for “that blessed hope’. The Christian’s 
yearning aspiration “Come, Lord Jesus’’ has been lowered 
and transformed to the resolution “Let us be Kingdom 
builders”. Those who very properly call attention to the 
Scripture teaching that the Kingdom within history must 
always be partial and imperfect, and that only the eschatologi- 
cal Kingdom can rightly be the object of Christian hope in 
the absolute sense, are likely to be waved out of court with 
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a bland assertion that they are reducing the work of the 
Holy Spirit in this age to “‘a charge of the light brigade’’. 
Doubtless the spirit of American pragmatism has done its 
work here, with the usual result of the worship of ‘‘success’’: 
we are virtually told that a proper devotion to Christian duty 
in the social sphere is meaningless unless the absolute object 
of our ultimate hopes is attainable by it. Why can those who 
have this attitude not see that the obligation of duty is not 
contingent upon the existence of a probable prospect of im- 
mediate success, nor even, indeed, upon a prospect of the 
attainment of complete success at any time during the present 
age — that duty and hope are two different things? Has the 
leaven of pragmatism so permeated American liberal Protes- 
tantism that it must be held treason to believe in any moun- 
tain higher than men can climb, any Kingdom more perfect 
than the Church can “build”? This virtual negation of escha- 
tology is utterly contrary to the whole emphasis of the Scrip- 
tures, and must always be abhorrent to the Christian heart. 
If recognition of the Church’s responsibility in the social 
sphere must rob us of the comfort of ‘‘that blessed hope” of 
our Lord’s return and the eschatological Kingdom of God, 
it were indeed better to hold fast our eschatological hope and 
surrender our social ethical responsibility. But the antithesis 
is a false one; we are not reduced to any such hard alterna- 
tive. It is not a case of “either...or’ but of “both... 
and’. Every real Calvinist must necessarily affirm both the 
social ethical duty and the ultimate eschatological hope. 
Only those afflicted with the myopia of pragmatism will 
think that the one cancels the other, that we must choose 
between the two. 


III. THe WITNESS OF THE VISIBLE CHURCH IN THE 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC SPHERES 


1. Study of' the Scriptures in Relation to Social and Economic 
Problems 


If the Church is under obligation to bear a testimony 
concerning social and economic matters, as Calvinism neces- 
sarily implies, it must be recognized as of the utmost impor- 
tance that this testimony shall be Scriptural. The Church is 
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to bear witness to the truth of God, not to the theories or 
prejudices of men. It is precisely at this point that a great 
deal of current and recent purported social and economic 
application of Christianity breaks down. What claims to be 
the “social gospel” or a social application of the ethical impli- 
cations of the gospel, often turns out to be an alien fruit that 
has been produced by a strange vine and is wrongly labelled 
“Christian” and urged upon the Church as if it were a genu- 
inely Christian product. The word “Christian’’ has become 
so debased that it is often applied to whatever the user be- 
lieves to be good, reasonable or beneficial, quite regardless of 
whether or not it is really Christian in the sense of historic 
Christianity. 

A real social and economic witness for the Church, then, 
must proceed from the Scriptures, not from human theories 
about sociology and economics. The important thing is to 
ascertain with accuracy what the Scripture teaches, first, 
about the realms of society and economics, and the relation 
of the Christian to them; and secondly, what the Scripture 
teaches about the relation of the visible Church as an institu- 
tion to these spheres. 

Every Christian is of course under obligation to search the 
Scriptures and to seek to understand and apply their teach- 
ings to all of life. Ministers and theologians must undertake 
such study in a special way, and those who are properly 
qualified should endeavor to search the Scriptures exhaus- 
tively and formulate their teachings systematically, for the 
benefit of the Church as a whole, since obviously such special- 
ized and intensive study of the Scriptures cannot be under- 
taken by every Christian, or even every minister, for himself. 

In our day it often falls to ecclesiastical committees to 
undertake studies and bring in reports on matters assigned 
to them. In such cases the temptation often exists to abide 
by the obvious, the generally accepted and traditional views 
on social and economic questions. These traditional positions 
may of course be Scripturally correct, but Church committees 
should not simply take this for granted but should avail 
themselves of the best possible assistance and should seek to 
present really thorough and convincing exegesis of the Scrip- 
tures in support of their conclusions. Surely there is room 
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for great advance and improvement in this respect. In our 
age, however, even the Church is often impatient of thorough 
study and investigation, and insistent on a “practical” em- 
phasis. We should always realize that nothing can be really 
practical unless it is founded on truth, and that nothing in 
the Church’s witness can be accepted as truth unless it can 
be shown to be really Scriptural. Patient study, careful 
exegesis of the Word of God, is the absolutely necessary 
groundwork and presupposition of any really sound and ade- 
quate testimony in the social and economic spheres as in any 
other sphere. 


2. Formulation of Creedal Doctrine 


The Scriptural truth ascertained in process of time by 
investigation on the part of Christian people, and especially 
ministers, theologians and ecclesiastical committees, should 
eventually result in a measure of agreement with respect to 
the subjects involved, in the visible Church or a particular 
branch of it, and should then crystallize in the form of definite 
creedal doctrine which will be documented in confessions of 
faith, catechisms, testimonies or other formal creedal stand- 
ards. This does not imply, of course, that the formulation 
of creedal doctrine represents the attainment of the Church’s 
legitimate social and economic objective, but only that it is 
a proper, and highly desirable, element in such attainment. 
For creedal doctrine is the corporate witness of a particular 
branch of the visible Church. It is the landmark of progress 
made in agreement on the teachings of the Word of God. As 
such it constitutes the Church’s manifesto to the public and 
also the norm of truth, subordinate to the Scriptures, for the 
Church’s own internal life. 

Clearly this work of formulating creedal doctrine relating to 
social and economic matters has in the past been accomplished 
only in a very imperfect and partial manner. There remains 
very much land yet to be possessed. But it would be a mis- 
take to assert, as some do, that until the twentieth century 
no Church in its creed paid any attention to “‘social justice” 
or ‘“‘the social teachings of Jesus’. Such statements are gross 
exaggerations. Only part of the task has been accomplished, 
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it is true, but part has been accomplished, and that part no 
inconsiderable part. 

Contrary to the sweeping assertions that are sometimes 
made, “‘social justice” is not a recent discovery; only certain 
special theories of it are recent. When a person claims that 
“social justice’ as a concern of the Church is something new, 
it will usually be found upon investigation that what is meant 
is not really social justice as such but Marxian socialism in 
one form or another. What is recent is the man-centered, 
humanistic conception of “social justice’’, that is, social jus- 
tice regarded not as a duty owed to God, but regarded from 
the standpoint of its ‘“‘value’’ to humanity. Indeed, the whole 
idea of ‘‘values’’ in religion and ethics may be said to be not 
only relatively modern, but perverse. When religion is pro- 
fessed because of its ‘‘value’”’ (that is, of course, its value to 
man), then man and not God is regarded as the center of the 
universe; when ethical virtues are practiced, not because they 
are right, but because they have ‘‘value’”’ to humanity, then 
the idolatry of man-worship has already triumphed. 

As a matter of fact, the great Reformed creeds are far from 
blind to social justice, even though we may freely recognize 
that there remains a vast unfinished task. Mention may be 
made of the teachings of the Westminster Confession on the 
civil magistrate (or the State), on marriage and divorce, on 
war, and on oaths — all of them matters in the social sphere. 
Particularly worthy of mention is the long section in the 
Westminster Larger Catechism dealing with the Ten Com- 
mandments (Q. 98-148), especially the portion dealing with 
the second table of the Law (Q. 122-148), which presents a 
carefully worked out and detailed discussion of social and 
economic obligations, solidly and squarely grounded on the 
Scriptures at every point. This section of the Larger Cate- 
chism is worthy of much more attention than it has commonly 
been given. Although written more than three hundred years 
ago, it has stood the test of time and will be found to present 
a very thorough summary of the teachings of the Bible on 
social and economic matters. Certainly it is vastly superior 
to the collections of nebulous ideas and subjective opinions 


that sometimes pass for advanced studies in “‘social justice”’ 
today. 
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3. Preaching and Teaching by Ministers 


Ministers are ordained to preach the whole counsel of 
God; therefore an application of the Word of God to society 
and economics must be included in their message. To avoid 
such themes would mean to proclaim a narrowly individualistic 
message. The Calvinist can recognize no domain of human 
life as exempt from an application of the relevant teachings 
of the Scriptures. The minister who holds the Reformed 
Faith will accordingly not hesitate to preach, and preach 
confidently and emphatically, upon social and economic 
matters. 

In the nature of the case ministers must go beyond the 
creeds of their Church in their preaching. They may not of 
course violate or contradict that which their Church has al- 
ready corporately affirmed as its creedal doctrine. But creedal 
doctrine is itself the crystallized precipitate of the investigation 
and preaching of ministers. Historically it must always 
follow after such investigation and preaching, not precede it; 
the Church had preaching first, creeds afterward. To hold 
the contrary, 7. e., that all matters must first be formulated 
as creedal doctrine and only after that made a matter of 
preaching, would be to put a stop to all progress in developing 
a Scriptural corporate witness. In the nature of the case 
ministers must blaze a trail into what has hitherto been terra 
incognita in order that the Church may in due time come to 
general agreement as to what the Scripture teaches on these 
subjects. 

Such trail blazing must however be done with a proper 
degree of caution. Of course the erroneous tendencies dis- 
cussed in Part II of the present article ought to be understood 
and avoided. Beyond this, the minister should avoid preaching 
on doubtful questions, and should make sure of being on 
Scriptural ground, before venturing to preach on social and 
economic matters. It is much better to say nothing at all 
than to say something the truth of which is open to reasonable 
doubt. And of course the minister should never give his 
hearers the impression that he is proclaiming the accepted 
corporate witness of his Church unless he is in fact doing so. 
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4. Acts of ““Synods and Councils” 


If anything is characteristic of American ecclesiastical 
judicatories, it is the tendency to indulge in sweeping pro- 
nouncements on matters concerning which it may properly 
be doubted whether they are subject to ecclesiastical juris- 
diction or are legitimate fields for such pronouncements. 
American Church assemblies apparently tend to assume that 
all mundane matters whatever are properly subject to pon- 
tifical ecclesiastical pronouncements “‘favoring’”’ this or “‘op- 
posing’”’ that. It is no uncommon thing to read of Church 
assemblies issuing pronouncements favoring or opposing a 
particular tariff law, a particular policy concerning immigra- 
tion, universal military training, membership in the ‘United 
Nations’, the forty-hour week, the Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Act, and so forth. The idea appears to be that through 
such pronouncements the Church as a body “‘takes a stand”’ 
or ‘‘is put on record” with respect to the issues involved. 
Since agreement with such pronouncements cannot be made 
a condition of membership in the Church, it is difficult to see 
such “‘taking a stand” can put a denomination as a body on 
record with respect to the particular matters involved. At 
most, it would seem, such pronouncements can have only the 
weight of an expression of opinion on the part of the judicatory 
making them. As such, of course, they will possess a certain 
amount of weight and exert a corresponding degree of influ- 
ence. 

The Westminster Confession takes a very positive stand 
against the practice above referred to: 


“Synods and councils are to handle, or conclude, nothing 
but that which is ecclesiastical: and are not to intermeddle 
with civil affairs which concern the commonwealth; unless 
by way of humble petition, in cases extraordinary; or by 
way of advice, for satisfaction of conscience, if they be 
thereunto required by the civil magistrate.’’7 


While the Confession’s language is very positive, it immedi- 
ately raises a problem: just what constitutes ecclesiastical 
business? It will be observed that the Confession does not 


7 XXXII. 5. 
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say religious but ecclesiastical business, and draws a distinction 
between “that which is ecclesiastical’ and ‘‘affairs which 
concern the commonwealth”, affirming that the former 
category alone constitutes a proper sphere for ecclesiastical 
action, and that the latter category is to be strictly left alone 
by synods and councils, with two exceptions which are very 
carefully specified and defined. 


We may readily admit the validity of the distinction drawn 
here by the Confession. But we at once face the problem of 
just where lies the boundary between “that which is ecclesi- 
astical” and “affairs which concern the commonwealth’’. Is 
not the Confession’s confident statement something of an 
over-simplification? Are ‘ecclesiastical’? matters and ‘‘com- 
monwealth” matters after all so mutually exclusive, so easy 
to separate, as the Confession seems here to imply? Is there 
not an area which may, in one aspect or another, concern 
both the Church and the commonwealth? 


Any attempt to apply in practice the principle laid down in 
this section of the Confession is bound immediately to en- 
counter many questions and differences of opinion as to what 
constitutes proper matter for ecclesiastical action and pro- 
nouncement. Without attempting any complete solution of 
this problem, the following may perhaps be suggested as the 
lines along which a solution should be sought: 


(a) Principles may be confidently affirmed, where their 
Scriptural warrant is clear. Thus a Church judicatory should 
have no hesitation, for example, in affirming that the Word of 
God sanctions private ownership of property, and requires 
capital punishment for the crime of murder. 

(b) The details of the application of principles should be 
specified only with great caution. Clear-cut cases will of 
course be quite easy to decide and will not raise any special 
problems. Thus for the Church to oppose a decree abolishing 
all private property, or a law abolishing all capital punishment 
for murder, would involve no difficulties. Again, whether a 
city should have a mayor or a city manager, and whether a 
state legislature should have one chamber or two, are clearly 
matters pertaining solely to the commonwealth and not proper 
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for Church assemblies to deal with. But border-line cases 
will be very difficult to decide. Whether the abandonment of 
the gold standard for currency involves a breach of trust and 
is therefore immoral, is perhaps a doubtful question so far as 
the propriety of a Church judicatory pronouncing upon it is 
concerned. Concerning such a matter, ecclesiastical synods 
and councils should deal, if at all, only with the most extreme 
caution and reserve. It should be realized, too, that there will 
always be an area of apparent conflict or confusion along the 
boundary line of jurisdiction that lies between the Church 
and the State. This should serve as an added consideration 
in favor of caution and reserve. 

(c) It is extremely important that the Church adhere 
strictly to what can be clearly and convincingly shown to be 
the teaching of the Scriptures. All too often this is disregarded 
in practice, and the Scriptural character of sweeping pro- 
nouncements, in themselves of a highly debatable nature, is 
lightly taken for granted. Thus it often happens that an 
ecclestiastical assembly will adopt a resolution dealing with 
some social or economic matter by a very small majority, and 
the resolution, to which almost half of the members of the 
assembly were opposed, will then be published to the world 
as the “‘stand” of that Church on that question. Common 
sense would seem to require that synods and councils should 
refrain from attempting to issue what purport to be authori- 
tative pronouncements on social and economic questions until 
there is some evidence of real unanimity within the judicatory 
itself as to the Scriptural character of the pronouncement in 
question. 

The common contemporary practice of ecclesiastical as- 
semblies making broad pronouncements on all sorts of subjects 
is to be deplored, not only because as practiced it often consti- 
tutes a violation of sound principles, but also because it tends 
greatly to degrade and cheapen the authority of the Church 
in the eyes of the world. The Church as an institution, as well 
as the individual Christian, should pay heed to the warning 
of the Scripture against being an allotriepiskopos —a self- 


appointed meddler in matters which pertain to others (I Pet. 
4:15). 
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5. The Limits of the Church’s Social and Economic Witness 


For the Church’s social and economic witness to serve its 
real purpose effectively, it must of course be confined within 
its proper limits. We may now consider some of these limits. 

The most obvious limit of the Church’s social and economic 
witness is of course the silence of the Scripture on a question. 
By the silence of the Scripture is meant not merely the 
absence from the Scripture of express statements dealing with 
the matter in question, but the further absence from the 
Scripture of data which may properly be regarded as relevant 
to the question by way of valid logical inference. Where the 
Scripture neither expressly nor by necessary implication 
speaks on a matter, the Church has no choice but to remain 
silent. The Church’s task is to bear witness to the whole 
counsel of God, not to improve or supplement the counsel of 
God by having recourse to human opinions or theories. 
Thus, for example, the Scripture is silent on the precise form 
of government for the State, and the Scripture is silent 
concerning the question of whether railways should be owned 
and operated by private corporations or by the government. 
The silence of the Scripture concerning these and a host of 
similar matters marks them as true instances of adiaphora, 
and, as such, the Church as an institution should refrain 
from attempting to deal with them. 

Apart from matters on which the Scripture is wholly silent, 
there are matters on which the Scripture speaks, expressly or 
by implication, but concerning which the sense of the Scripture 
is obscure, doubtful or apparently self-contradictory. In such 
cases, the temptation to indulge in confident over-simpli- 
fication must always be resisted. The Church has no right to 
bear a testimony except where it is really sure of its Scriptural 
ground. Where this is in doubt, it is better — indeed, it isa 
duty —to wait for further light, rather than to jump to 
conclusions which in the nature of the case can have only 
doubtful Scriptural warrant. 

In the third place, the proper God-ordained jurisdiction of 
the individual, the family and the State must always be 
respected and not trespassed upon. That something is recog- 
nized as being good or just does not at all necessarily imply 
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that it is the Church’s business to deal with it directly, or 
actively to promote it; nor does the fact that a matter is held 
to be bad or unjust necessarily imply that it is a proper object 
of ecclesiastical disapprobation and correction. That city 
children should have commodious playgrounds to keep them 
off crowded streets is doubtless good in its sphere; so likewise 
that highways be properly patrolled, that banks and the 
postal service be honestly and efficiently managed. Yet none 
of these worthy ends are proper objectives for the Church as 
an institution. We should oppose a totalitarian Church just 
as truly as a totalitarian State; that is, we should oppose the 
tendency of the Church to become paternalistic and pre-decide 
questions for the individual, the family and the State. For 
example, the Church may properly warn against selfish greed 
on the part of both capital and labor, but the Church has no 
right to pronounce upon the merits of a particular dispute 
between the two; to do so would be to trespass upon the 
proper jurisdiction of the State; it would be as improper as 
for the State to decide whether a man possesses the qualifi- 
cations for admission to the Lord’s Supper, or for ordination 
to the gospel ministry. 


In defining the principles regulating the Church’s witness 
as Over against the State, the ground was broken as long ago 
as 1578 by the Second Book of Discipline adopted by the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland: 


“The civil power should command the spiritual to exer- 
cise and to do their office according to the word of God; 
the spiritual rulers should require the Christian magistrate 
to minister justice and punish vice, and to maintain the 
liberty of the Church, and quietness within their bounds.” 

“The magistrate ought neither preach, minister the 
sacraments, nor execute the censures of the Church, but 
command the minister to observe the rule prescribed in the 
word, and punish transgressors by civil means; the minister 
again exercises not the civil jurisdiction, but teaches the 
magistrate how it should be exercised according to the 
word.’’® 


8 Op. cit., I, 16, 20, in John Spottiswoode, History of the Church of Scot- 
land, 203-1625, Vol. II, pp. 234-S. 
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It will be noted here that the magistrate may not teach the 
Church anything, but merely command the Church to follow 
whatever the Church itself finds to be taught in the Word of 
God; God did not constitute the State a teaching body, or 
pillar and ground of His truth. On the other hand, the 
Church, while it may not interfere with the jurisdiction of the 
magistrate, yet is to teach the magistrate how to exercise his 
own civil jurisdiction “‘according to the Word”’; that is to say, 
the Church, unlike the State, is essentially a teaching or a 
witnessing body, which operates in the realm of truth, and 
therefore it also has a responsibility to teach the civil magis- 
trate, or to bear witness to the State, concerning those 
doctrines and principles of the Scripture which are relevant 
to the sphere of civil government. But when we pass from 
the sphere of truth into the sphere of actions, the Church may 
not deal with the sphere of the State any more than the 
State may deal with that of the Church. 


Clay Center, Kansas. 
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VII. THE ScHOOL oF ForM-CRITICISM 


CHOOLS of Biblical Criticism come upon the scene, have 

their day and then pass away. The commentary of 
Bernhard Duhm had introduced a new viewpoint in the 
interpretation of Isaiah, a viewpoint which was destined to 
supplant the reigning interpretations of his day. Yet Duhm’s 
work was in itself not an isolated phenomenon. For he 
occupies his place in that school of Biblical criticism and 
interpretation which is generally regarded, even at the pres- 
ent, as in the position of dominance. And this school of 
criticism and interpretation, commonly associated with the 
names of Graf, Kuenen and Julius Wellhausen, whether it be 
considered from the standpoint of the religious or of the 
secular history of Israel, is itself but a manifestation of a 
particular movement in the history of thought, represented 
also by the theology of Ritschl and the philosophy of Hegel. 


That there have already been strong reactions to the 
reconstruction of Israel’s history proposed by this school is 
well known. In what respect, however, we may ask, did these 
reactions make themselves known in the study of Isaiah? 
This question is of particular interest because the basis for 
these reactions and indeed their very roots are to be found 
(so the present writer believes), at least to an extent, in the 
work of Duhm itself. 

The leading development in the field of the literary criticism 
of Isaiah was the appearance of the school of Gattungsforschung 


or form-criticism. As far as it applies to the Old Testament, 
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this school of interpretation will always be connected with 
the names of the brilliant scholars Hermann Gunkel and Hugo 
Gressmann,? men who have been successful in producing a 
coterie of capable students that have applied their principles 
to the study of the entire Old Testament.? 


Basic to this school of thought is the assumption that the 
literature of the Hebrews fell into types and that these are 
clearly distinguished by certain characteristics.3 Each Gattung, 
to employ Gunkel’s terminology, exhibited certain intro- 
ductory and concluding formulae, characteristic thoughts, and 
also some function in the life of the people. 


* 


* Hermann Gunkel was born in 1862 near Hannover and served as pro- 
fessor at various German universities. In his commentaries he took a lead 
in advancing the tents of the religious-historical school and the principles 
of Gattungsforschung. His best known works are: Schépfung und Chaos in 
Urzeit und Endzeit, 1895; Genesis, 1901; Die Sagen der Genesis, 1901; Die 
Psalmen tibersetzt und erkldrt, 1925; Einleitung in die Psalmen, 1, 1927. 
Hugo Gressmann (1877-1927) was a professor in Berlin, who had left the 
school of Wellhausen and devoted his talents to the religious-historical 
school. He is best known for his works: Uber die in Jesaja 56-66 voraus- 
gesetzten zeitgeschichtlichen Verhdltnisse, 1898; Ursprung der israelitisch- 
jiidischen Eschatologie, 1905; Altorientalische Texte und Bilder, 1, 11, 1909; 
Mose und seine Zeit, 1913. 

2 Concerning this school and its attitude toward classical Wellhausen- 
ism, J. Coppens remarks (The Old Testament And The Critics, 1942, p. 71), 
‘‘A new generation of exegetes has arisen. Under the leadership of Gress- 
mann and Gunkel, they have spoken rather harsh words about their 
predecessors, calling them armchair philologists, bureaucrats of erudition, 
bookworms, Barnums of book-learning; accusing them of lack of vision 
and of disregarding the archaeological and psychological discoveries, 
which alone make it possible to keep close to historic reality, to penetrate 
into the spirit of civilizations, and to grasp the sense of ancient liter- 
atures.” ; 

3 A good exposition of the principles of form-criticism or Gattungsfor- 
schung may be found in Sidney Smith: Isaiah Chapters XL-LV: Literary 
Criticism and History, London, 1944, pp. 6-23. This discussion is certainly 
the most valuable part of Smith’s survey of recent criticism of Isaiah. 
Apart from these remarks about form-criticism, the survey is rather meagre 
and leaves unnoticed much recent literature of importance. I am inclined 
to agree with the criticism of James D. Smart (Theology Today, vol. IV, 
no. 2 (July 1947), p. 290), ‘The first lecture, which is intended to show the 
results of recent scholarship in the study of Isaiah 40-55, is sketchy in 
the extreme, passing over many major questions round which debate has 
centered”. 
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There is no point in mentioning each work and essay which 
has been written from this standpoint. The classic expression 
of form-criticism, as it applies to the Old Testament, is to be 
found in the large work of three volumes, Die Schriften des 
Alten Testaments. Of particular value, because of its rather 
comprehensive treatment of the prophets, is the Introduction 
by Hermann Gunkel.s 


In the section bearing the heading, “‘Die Propheten als 
Schriftsteller und Dichter’’,6 Gunkel advances the thesis that 
the original unit in the prophecies is the spoken word. We 
should regard the prophets, he believes, not as originally 
writers but orators. To think of paper and ink is to err from 
the start. ‘‘Hear’’, cry the prophets in ecstatic enthusiasm, 
not ‘‘read’’. It is this idea that the original form is the spoken 
word which underlies the entire scheme of form-criticism as 
applied to the study of the prophets.? 


Before we advance to a more thorough study of the appli- 
cation of these principles to the understanding of Isaiah, we 
must ask what gave rise to the school of form-criticism. 
How, in other words, did it get started? Gunkel, himself, 
supplies a partial answer. For one thing, he acknowledges that 
Duhm had exhibited deep insight into the inner life of the 
prophets. Then, he says, the more careful study of com- 
parative religion had also exerted an influence, and in the 


4 The reader may consult, however, Gressmann: ‘Die literarische 
Analyse Deuterojesajas”’ in Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, 
vol. 34, 1914, pp. 254-297, and Gustav Hélscher: Die Profeten, Leipzig, 
1924. 

s “Einleitungen” to Hans Schmidt: Die grossen Propheten in Die Schrif- 
ten des Alten Testaments, 2. Abteilung, Prophetismus und Gesetzgebung, 
2. Band, 1923, pp. [IX-LXX. (The first edition was published in 1914.) 

6 op. cit., pp. XX XIV-LXX. 

7 op. cit., p. XXXVI, “Die Propheten sind urspriinglich nicht Schrift- 
steller, sondern Redner gewesen. Wer beim Lesen ihrer Schriften an Tinte 
und Papier denkt, hat von Anfang an verspielt. ‘Héret’, so beginnen sie 
ihre Stiicke, nicht, ‘leset’! Vor allem aber muss der gegenwirtige Leser, 
wenn er die Propheten verstehen wili, véllig vergessen, dass ihre Schriften 
lange Jahrhunderte nach ihnen in einem heiligen Buche gesammelt worden 
sind. Nicht als Teile der Bibel lese er ihre Worte, sondern er versuche es, 
sie mitten in das Volksleben Israels hineinzusetzen, in dem sie einst ge- 
sprochen worden sind.” 
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third place there was the method of investigation of literary- 
historical criticism. 

It is the present writer’s conviction that some of Duhm’s 
principles have exerted a far more powerful influence upon 
the school of form-criticism than may generally be realized. 
For one thing, the endeavor to test the writing by its theology 
is a very close approximation to the idea of discovering the 
Sitz im Leben of any given passage. And once the mind 
becomes preoccupied with the question of the historical 
situation which gave rise to certain utterances it becomes 
quite natural to regard these utterances as detached bits or 
fragments. 

The influence upon this school of the study of comparative 
religion can hardly be overestimated. And this influence, 
strangely enough, has often led the adherents of form-criticism 
to exhibit a correct exegetical insight that was lacking in some 
who wrote from the standpoint of the older liberalism. All 
in all, the work of Gunkel and Gressmann has in some respects 
produced a healthy reaction in the study of Isaiah. But from 
the Christian point of view it must be regarded as profoundly 
in error.? This will become clearer as we proceed to consider 


8 op. cit., p. XVIII, ““Zunachst hat die im 19. Jahrhundert immer mehr 
aufsteigende geschichtliche Betrachtung, zuletzt noch gesteigert durch 
eine ‘neuromantische’ Bewegung mit ihrer verfeinerten Fahigkeit, neue 
Farben zu sehen und unerhérte Tone zu vernehmen, auch fiir das so lange 
verborgene Innenleben dieser Manner ein in die Tiefe eindringendes Ver- 
standnis bewiesen; genannt sei dafiir besonders der Kommentar Duhms 
iiber Jesaia. Zu gleicher Zeit hat die Erforschung fremder Religionen Breite 
und Tiefe gewonnen; sie hat die naive Annahme zerstért, dass die Prophe- 
ten des Alten Testaments etwas schlechthin Einzigartiges darstellen, und 
eine Fiille der wertvollsten Gegenstiicke zur Prophetie, besonders auf 
ihren niederen Stufen, aufgefunden. Daneben verspricht auch die literatur- 
geschichtliche Forschungsweise, von der im III. Abschnitt geredet werden 
soll, wichtige Beitrage zur Kenntnis der Propheten zu liefern; denn, obwohl 
es diese Arbeitsweise zunachst nur mit den Formen prophetischer Rede 
zu tun hat, so verraten doch ebendiese Formen mittelbar auch das innere 
Leben, aus dem sie einst hervorgegangen sind. Zuletzt hat sich auch die 
Psychologie dieses Gegenstandes bemachtigt und beginnt gerade, das 
bisher von den Forschern mehr durch unmittelbare Anschauung Erfasste 
mit den exacten Mitteln der Wissenschaft darzustellen.” 

9 Wilhelm Mller is, I believe, correct when he says (Biblische Theologie 
des Alten Testaments in heilsgeschichtlicher Entwicklung, Zwickau, n. d.), 
“Es gibt keine dringlichere Aufgabe, als mit dem ganzen Wust Gunkelscher 
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more in detail the method of Gattungsforschung when applied 
to the interpretation of Isaiah. 


In the commentary of Hans Schmidt, Isaiah 7:10-16 is 
discussed as a unit and entitled ‘The Birth of the Messiah 
and the Destruction of the Northern States’’.*° Two textual 
emendations are suggested. In the first place it is proposed 
to substitute in verse 10 7?YW" for M17’. This suggestion is 
without objective textual support. Secondly, in verse 11 


128 is offered for TONY, a proposal which has much to 
commend it. 


Schmidt inclines to divorce this section from that which 
precedes. In verse 9, he thinks, the conversation between 
Isaiah and Ahaz has been brought to a climax in the announce- 
ment of the downfall of the northern confederacy. Further- 
more, the words of verse 10 (Schmidt translates — ‘‘Ein 
andermal sprach ‘Jesaia’ zu Ahas also’’) are said to make a 
deep incision and can serve to introduce a new scene." Isaiah 
has probably met Ahaz again on the street, in great inner 
excitement and with tension of his soul, a condition in which 
he feels himself capable of doing the extraordinary. This 
condition manifested itself also in the outward appearance of 
the prophet, his eyes were aflame with excitement, his muscles 
were tense, his entire demeanor breathed forth determined 
strength of will; above all there was present the uncanny 
expression of being beside oneself, in which the ancient 
Israelite felt the divinity to be present.” 


Vorstellungen radikal, sofort und fiir immer aufzuraumen” (p. 30). This 
judgment is not too severe. It is difficult to understand how those who 
profess to believe in supernatural Christianity can accept the position 
expressed in Gunkel’s “‘Einleitungen’’. 

10 Schmidt: op. cit., p. 71, ‘Die Geburt des Messias und die Vernichtung 
der Nordstaaten”’. 

1 op. cit., p. 72. “Aber V. 9 hat dieses Gesprich (7. e., between Isaiah 
and Ahaz) zu einem klaren Ziele gefiihrt: Jesaia hat den Untergang der 
verbiindeten Nordstaaten verkiindet. Die Worte: ‘Und Jesaia (oder 
Jahve) redete weiter’ — oder, wie wir iibersetzt haben — ‘ein andermal 
zu Ahas also’, machen einen tiefen Einschnitt und kénnen jedenfalls eine 
neue Szene einleiten.”’ 

22 op. cit., p. 72, ‘‘Man muss sich vergegenwartigen, dass das auch dus- 
serlich erkennbar gewesen ist; sein Auge flammt vor Erregung, die Muskeln 
sind gespannt, die ganze Haltung atmet entschlossene Willenskraft; und 
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Furthermore, continues the argument, the two enemies had 
approached nearer; they might even have blockaded the roads 
to Jerusalem. Conditions were steadily becoming worse. The 
time is desperate, and Isaiah feels himself capable of giving 
a sign, any sign which the king might ask, such as lightning 
or an earthquake. 

Ahaz refuses, for he will not tempt the Lord. It is, thinks 
Schmidt, a dangerous thing to summon forth an actual 
working of the divinity." Ahaz believes that Isaiah can do 
what he claims, and hence it is understandable that he now 
refuses to obey. His expression of hesitation, however, angers 
the prophet who sees in this doubt a hindrance to his own 
abundance of supernatural power." 

Instead of the sign a vision appears before the inner eye of 
the prophet. He sees a young woman — pregnant. Now 
— the scene changes with the swiftness of the dream — the 
child is in the woman’s arms; she has a son.’ He will eat 
butter and honey. Up to this point is the vision; what follows, 
declares Schmidt, is interpretation. The definite article, we 
are told, makes it clear that this really is a vision, ‘‘Schau das 
junge Weib, es ist schwanger”’. 

The question must be asked, How can this vision prove to 
be a warranty of the complete destruction of the northern 
countries? And the answer is that this can only be so when 


iiber dem allen liegt der unheimliche Ausdruck des ‘Aussersichseins’, in 
dem der alte Israelit die Gottheit gegenwartig fiihlt’’. 

3 op. cit., p. 72, “Es ist ein gefahrlich Ding, eine leibhaftige Wirkung 
der Gottheit herbeizurufen’’. ; 

4 op. cit., p. 73, ‘‘Vielleicht darf man das Wort aber auch so verstehen: 
Der Prophet fiihlt die noch eben in ihm miachtige Kraft angesichts der 
zaudernden Antwort des Kénigs schwinden’’. It should be noted that this 
attempt to explain the episode upon a purely naturalistic basis does not 
do justice to Isaiah’s conviction that God is with him. If the wondrous 
utterance of verses 14-16 is merely the expression of an angered soul in 
the condition of ecstasis, why have not other souls in similar conditions 
(e. g., the whirling Dervishes) been able to produce utterances of a similar 
wondrous kind? The words of Isaiah cannot thus easily be explained. 

3 op. cit., p. 73, ‘‘Nun — die Szenen wechseln mit der Geschwindigkeit 
des Traumes — hat es ein Kind auf dem Arme, einen Sohn”. There is not 
a word in the text of Isaiah, however, which will support this view that 
there are changing scenes. Schmidt’s conclusions at this point are not the 
result of grammatico-historical exegesis. 
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the child is no ordinary one, but one whose mere existence 
includes in itself the downfall of all of Judah’s enemies.** The 
entire vision is fitted to teach this. At this point Schmidt 
appeals to the customs of antiquity to illustrate the present 
passage in Isaiah. For example, in the Babylonian cult, a 
mixture of cream and honey (diSpu and himetu) was often 
used. On the basis of this and other examples, we are told 
that the child of whom Isaiah speaks is a wonder-child, the 
Messiah. In its content, therefore, the vision was a promise 
of blessing to Judah, but a threat to Ahaz.*7 

The material of the vision was not made out of the blue. 
In it, rather, the prophet sees fulfilled certain ancient expec- 
tations of his people. The figure of the Divine child who was 
to be a redeemer is found, we are told, both in the old Grecian 
hero-sagas and also in the religious sagas of contemporary 
nature peoples.'® 

The above sketch will enable the reader to obtain an idea 
of the method of the school of form-criticism. Surely it must 
be apparent that this kind of exegesis is ‘“‘atomistic’’; indeed, 
it cuts up the prophecy into far smaller bits than did any 
preceding method. In some respects it reminds one of the 
“‘Fragmentary Hypothesis” of the last century. 

For one thing, it is extremely subjective and unwarranted 
to break the prophecy at verse 9. It is true — and this is a 
good remark of Schmidt’s— that a climax is reached in 
verse 9. This climax is of a secondary nature, however; it is 
preparatory for the greater climax of verses 14-17. It is not 
merely Isaiah who in verse 10 speaks again to Ahaz. It is the 
Lord. The whole point of the word 717M in verse 10 is to 





6 op. cit., p. 73, “‘Nur dann, wenn dieses Kind kein gewéhnliches Kind 
ist, sondern eins, dessen blosses Dasein den Untergang aller Feinde Judas 
als etwas ganz Selbstverstandliches in sich schliesst’’. Here Schmidt 
displays a real understanding of the requirements of the passage. It is 
precisely this point which is ignored by the various non-Messianic inter- 
pretations. 

17 op. cit., p. 74, “Die Weissagung sagt: ‘Juda im Gliick, aber Ahas 
tot’. 

18 ob. cit., p. 74, ‘‘Dafiir spricht, dass die Gestalt des géttlichen Heilands- 
kindes, dessen Geburt dem bisherigen K6énig zu seinem Schrecken ange- 
kiindigt wird, auch sonst vielfach begegnet, in der alten griechischen 
Heldensage so gut wie in den religidsen Sagen gegenwartiger Naturvélker’”’. 
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indicate that this is a Divine message. It is, therefore, not 
Isaiah who now bursts upon the king in a fit of ecstatic 
enthusiasm, but it is God who, upon the basis of the firmly 
established climax of verse 9—namely, that the enemy 
kingdoms will continue as they are — sets before the unbe- 
lieving king a test. There is the closest connection between 
this verse and what goes before it. 

Nor is there any evidence that at this time Isaiah was 
beside himself. It is, of course, perfectly true that when the 
prophets received from God their messages, they were often 
in a state of divinely imposed ecstasy, but it does not follow 
at all that this was always the case when they uttered those 
messages. Only when uttering the words of verses 14 ff. may 
we regard the prophet as in the ecstatic condition.'? Hence, 
when speaking to Ahaz in verse 11, Isaiah spoke as a normal 
person, although he was declaring the actual Word of God. 

There is much that is fine and good in the comments which 
Schmidt makes upon these verses. For one thing we rejoice 
that he has gone to the heart of the matter in seeing that the 
Child of whom the prophet speaks is no ordinary Child but a 
most unusual One. How refreshing this is when compared 
with the dry and barren exegesis of the liberal school! 

But the Christian heart must be dissatisfied with the source 
whence Schmidt derives his interpretation. For the Christian 
will never be willing to grant that this wondrous prophecy is 
merely on a level with Oriental myth. The Christian believes 
that in uttering these words the prophet Isaiah saw in a dim 
and obscure vision the unique birth of that strange Child who 
would bring salvation to His people, and he also believes that 


*9 J. Gresham Machen: The Virgin Birth of Christ, 1930, p. 292, ‘“‘... it 
may be held that the prophet has before him in vision the birth of the 
child Immanuel, and that irrespective of the ultimate fulfilment the vision 
itself is present. ‘I see a wonderful child,’ the prophet on this interpreta- 
tion would say, ‘a wonderful child whose birth shall bring salvation to his 
people; and before such a period of time shall elapse as would lie between 
the conception of the child in his mother’s womb and his coming to years 
of discretion, the land of Israel and of Syria shall be forsaken.’ This inter- 
pretation, we think, is by no means impossible. It is difficult, indeed, to 
set it forth adequately in our bald modern speech; but the objections to it 
largely fall away when one reads the exalted language of the prophet as 
the language of prophetic vision ought really to be read.” 
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this vision was granted to the prophet by the special super- 
natural revelation of the Holy Spirit. Even Schmidt is 
inconsistent. For a moment his Christianity overcomes his 
negative critical principles, and he grants that this prophecy 
may in some respects apply to Jesus.?° But this could never 
be, if the tenets which have guided Schmidt were true. It is 
an inconsistency for which we may give thanks. But it is 
nevertheless an inconsistency, for it is utterly impossible to 
reconcile the historic Christian faith with the presuppositions 
of form-criticism. Essentially, this is a sceptical school and 
can lead, if consistently followed, only to scepticism. 


The one example which we have employed can only serve 
as an illustration. In justice to the representatives of this 
school one should carefully work through all their comments 
on the Biblical text. Essentially, however, they proceed as 
in the case of the illustration given above. It must be admitted 
that the writings of these authors contain many helpful 
statements and exhibit several deep insights. But the way to 
a proper understanding of Isaiah is not to be found here. 
After the barrenness of liberal exegesis this way seems to 
point toward the truth. However, it is a case where appear- 
ances are deceptive.” 


20 op. cit., p. 74, ‘Eine Frage, die dem vom Neuen Testament zu dieser 
Weissagung kommenden Leser wichtig sein muss, ist die, ob hier eine 
iibernatiirliche Geburt des Heilandskindes verheissen wird. Sicherlich 
insofern, als dieses Kind von Geburt an iibermenschliche Eigenschaften 
hat, also Gottes Hand auch bei seiner Entstehung in ganz besonderer 
Weise wirksam zu denken ist.”’ 

2t If this statement should seem to be too strong, it must be remembered 
that the consistent application of the principles of form-criticism leads to 
an exclusion of the supernatural working of God in Israel’s history. The 
present writer hopes at some future time to discuss Gunkel’s ‘‘Einleitungen” 
and to attempt to demonstrate in more detailed fashion the correctness 
of the above remark. One can sympathize to an extent with the words of 
Coppens (op. cit., p. 118), yet he certainly goes too far when he says, 
“Between the narrow-minded Wellhausen critics and those of the new 
type there are the wide differences which, to apply an expression of Abel 
Bonnard, mark off the ant-philologist from the bee-philologist. True, 
even with the work of the new exegetes, we are far from what believers 
desire and expect of a commentary on a sacred book. Yet so many excel- 
lent observations and such a religious tone are found that one is tempted 
to lament that their like is not more often met with among ourselves.” 
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VIII. From ScHMIDT TO TORREY 


In the years following the appearance of Die Schriften des 
Alten Testaments many works of varied character were pro- 
duced. Among these one of the most important was a study 
of the so-called ‘‘second”’ Isaiah (7. e., chapters 40-55) and of 
the position of the four ‘‘Servant’’ passages within these 
chapters. This study, undertaken by Johann Fischer, was 
carried on, not under the dominance of enthusiasm for some 
new school of thought or idea, but rather from the standpoint 
of a believer in the historic Christian faith.?? It was intended 
to pave the way for answering the supreme exegetical question 
of this portion of Holy Scripture, namely, Who is the Servant? 

The work is thorough and is carefully carried out. Fischer 
is well acquainted with his subject and with the literature 
upon that subject. He writes in the light of recent criticism, 
and for that reason his remarks are particularly valuable. 
In fact, he has made about as thorough an investigation of 
the problem as can be found up to his time. After a lengthy 
critical and exegetical study he comes to the conclusion that 
the ‘‘Servant’’ passages were not composed at the same time 
as the remainder of Isaiah 40-55. They were inserted at a 
later time into their present position. It is probable, never- 
theless, that the author of the ‘‘Servant’’ passages and of 
Isaiah 40-55 was one and the same person and that he also 
was the redactor of the entire section.” 

Although not in the strict sense of the word a commentary, 
nevertheless Fischer’s work shows that it is the production of 


22 Johann Fischer: Jsaias 40-55 und die Perikopen vom Gottesknecht, 
Miinster i. W., 1916. 

23 op. cit., p. 240, ‘Es darf als sicher gelten, dass die EJSt nicht uno 
tenore mit dem iibrigen Buche verfasst und niedergeschrieben wurden; 
sie sind vielmehr eine Erganzung zum Buche. Es darf als wahrscheinlich 
gelten, dass der Autor von Js. 40-55 sowohl Verfasser der Perikopen als 
auch deren Redaktor ist.’’ Attention may also be directed to W. O. E. 
Oesterley: Studies in Isaiah xl-lxvi; A. Nairne: Isaiah: The Prophet and 
the Book (for criticism of these two works see The Expository Times, (here- 
after referred to as ET), vol. XXVII, p. 385 and vol. XXVIII, p. 320 
respectively). Some interesting textual remarks were offered by Kemper 
Fullerton: ‘‘Studies in Isaiah’’ in Journal of Biblical Literature (henceforth 
referred to as JBL), vol. XXXV, 1916, pp. 134-142. 
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a master exegete. It is one of the few really great works on 
Isaiah which this century has seen, and in any serious study 
of the prophecy must be taken into account. 

Worthy of mention is a Dutch work by Aalders, De Profeten 
des Ouden Verbonds, which discusses the entire phenomenon 
of Old Testament prophecy from the standpoint of one who 
believes in the trustworthiness of the Old Testament records.”4 
In the course of his discussion Aalders has some excellent 
things to say about the authorship of Isaiah. In brief compass, 
but with full awareness of the course of ‘‘critical’’ scholarship, 
he sets forth the reasons why he believes Isaiah to be the 
author of the entire prophecy. On the whole the work is of a 
popular nature and serves as an excellent introduction to the 
study of prophecy. 

In the year 1921 Gunkel issued a little monograph entitled 
Ein Vorléufer Jesu in which he expounded the thesis, already 
advanced by his pupil Sigmund Mowinckel, that the figure of 
the Servant of the Lord in the second portion of Isaiah was 
none other than ‘‘deutero-Isaiah” himself. In other words, 


24G. Ch. Aalders: De Profeten des Ouden Verbonds, Kampen, 1918. 
In JBL, vol. XXXVI, 1917, there appeared two articles on Isaiah. One 
of these, ‘“The Messianic Ideal of Isaiah’? by Louise Pettibone Smith, 
pp. 158-212, expounds the thesis that the deliverance from Sennacherib 
inspired confidence in Jahweh and in His determination to protect His 
own, through a return to power and prosperity under a leader whom 
Jahweh would provide, namely the Messiah. The other article, by John 
A. Maynard, entitled ‘‘The Home of Deutero-Isaiah’’, pp. 213-224, argues 
very skillfully that the home of the author of Isaiah 40-55 was not Baby- 
lon but Palestine. In the Theologische Literaturzeitung (henceforth referred 
to as TLZ), 1919, cols. 75, 76 there is an important discussion by Volz of 
the new textual emendations which appeared in the third edition of Duhm’s 
commentary. Practically the entire issue of JBL, vol. XX XVIII, June- 
September, 1919, was devoted to Isaiah. Fullerton has two articles: “The 
Rhythmical Analysis of Is. 1:10-20’’, and ‘‘The Original Form of the 
Refrains in Is. 2:6—-21’’, and John P. Peters has contributed “‘Notes on 
Isaiah”. But the two most important articles are those by Mitchell: 
“The Servant of Yahweh in Isa. 40-55’’, and Buttenweiser: ‘‘Where Did 
Deutero-Isaiah Live?”’ In this last named article, Buttenweiser argues 
that the author of Isaiah 40-55 lived in Palestine. 

*s Hermann Gunkel: Ein Vorldufer Jesu, Ziirich, 1921. The work be- 
gins with the statement, ‘Es ist vor kurzem einem jungen norwegischen 
Gelehrten, D. Sigmund Mowinckel, gegliickt, eine bis dahin unbekannte 
gewaltige Prophetengestalt im Alten Testament zu entdecken’’. Gunkel 
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in these “Servant’’ passages, the prophet was speaking of 
himself. The conception, Servant of the Lord, according to 
Gunkel, merely means a prophet. This prophet was an herald 
of monotheism and conceived of himself as the instrument 
which God would use in the fulfillment of His purposes. In 
extremely interesting fashion — and there are few that can 
make the German language live as can Gunkel — the thought 
is carried through and applied to the four famous Servant 
passages. However, it lacks conviction; it does not satisfy; 
it is the sudden outburst of a new idea, but it is not calm 


is referring to the work of Mowinckel: Der Knecht Jahwés, Giessen, 1921. 
Mowinckel later changed his opinion about the identity of the ‘“‘discovery”’. 
W. Nowack (TLZ, 1921, cols. 290-291) points out one of the principal 
weaknesses of Mowinckel’s thesis, when he writes, ‘“‘Ist der Knecht der 
Prophet, so bleibt es ein unbegreifliches Ratsel, dass die Erniedrigung und 
die Erhéhung des Knechtes die Bekehrung der Heiden zur Folge haben 
kann’. In TLZ, 1922, cols. 191-192, Nowack reviewed Gunkel’s pam- 
phlet, expressing the opinion that rejoicing over the new discovery (‘‘das 
neue Ei des Colombus”’) was premature. 

In ET, vol. XXXIV, 1922-1923, John E. McFadyen (‘A New View of 
the Servant of the Lord”’, pp. 294—296) summarized the views of Mowinckel 
and Gunkel, concluding with the remarks, ‘‘It is not my purpose to criti- 
cize this interpretation. At many points I do not find it convincing, and 
still less when its relation to the book as a whole (40-55) is considered. 
But readers will admit the attractiveness and skill with which Professor 
Gunkel has summarized Mowinckel’s theory and once again laid all Old 
Testament students under a heavy debt.’’ In the same volume of ET, 
Stanley A. Cook (‘‘The Servant of the Lord’, pp. 440-442) asserts that 
his own view of the Servant ‘‘approximates”’ that of Mowinckel and 
Gunkel, although he has not seen their writings. He says “‘... but, if we 
may recognize behind chap. 53 a figure, the ‘forerunner of Jesus’ — to 
quote Gunkel’s title, — the persistent Messianic interpretation finds a 
new justification’. 

Attention should be called to Karl Marti: ‘‘Der jesajanische Kern in 
Jes. 61-96 ’’, and Paul Volz: ‘‘Jesaja 53”, both of which appeared in Karl 
Budde: Zum Siebzigsten Geburtstag, Giessen, 1920; Gustav Hédlscher: 
Geschichte der israelitischen und jiidischen Religion, Giessen, 1922, pp. 
122-124; Kemper Fullerton: ‘Viewpoints in the Discussion of Isaiah's 
Hopes for the Future’’, in JBL, vol. XLI, 1922, pp. 1-101. This article 
provides a valuable survey of recent study of Isaiah. It endeavors to dis- 
cuss the position of what Fullerton calls the neo-critical school with respect 
to certain teachings found in the book of Isaiah (notably, the Messianic 
and anti-Assyrian prophecies) and also to evaluate the work of the archae- 
ological school of Gunkel and Gressmann. 
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and sober exegesis. Not fora moment can a serious interpreter 
think that Gunkel is correct in his identification. 

Of a very different nature is the monograph of Fischer 
upon the same subject. Who is the Servant? he asks, and 
answers the question by saying that the prophetical picture 
set forth in the ‘‘Servant’’ passages can apply only to One, 
and that One is Jesus Christ.” This little work serves as a 
complement to Fischer’s previous book. It is exegetical in 
nature and presents its conclusion only after most carefully 
and convincingly demonstrating the impossibility of main- 
taining any alternative theory of identification. 

The year 1922 saw the appearance of a popular commentary, 
written in Dutch, on the first thirty-nine chapters of Isaiah. 
The author, Dr. J. Ridderbos, writes from the standpoint of a 
believer in the Isaianic authorship of the entire prophecy.?7 
His comments are judicious and helpful, and the work should 
prove to be of great help to the average minister and Bible 


26 Johann Fischer: Wer Ist Der Ebed? Miinster i. W., 1922. “In der Tat 
passt das in den EJL gezeichnete prophetische Bild nur auf einen, auf 
Jesus Christus” (p. 80). In TLZ, 1923, cols. 319, 320, Bertholet expresses 
what he thinks to be the main weakness in Fischer’s position, “... der 
Ebed keineswegs reine Zukunftsfigur ist, sondern z. T. bereits in der Ver- 
gangenheit gewirkt hat” (col. 320). In 1922 there appeared Sellin’s Mose 
und seine Bedeutung fiir die israelitisch-jiidische Religionsgeschichte, in 
which he expressed the opinion that Moses was the Servant of “Second” 
Isaiah. A brief sketch of Sellin’s argument is given by McFadyen in ET, 
vol. XXXVI, pp. 175-178. On pp. 498-502 of this same volume J. Monteith 
(‘A New View of. Isaiah liii’’?) seeks to show that in Isaiah 52:13-53:12 
there are two themes, The Song of the Captive Nation and The Song of 
the Leper. 

27 J. Ridderbos: De Profeet Jesaja, Eerste Deel, Hoofdstuk 1-39, Kam- 
pen, 1922. A descriptive review by P. Volz was published in TLZ, 1923, 
col. 342. Attention should be drawn to the monograph of F. M. Th. Bohl: 
De ‘Knecht Des Heeren’ in Jezaja 53, Haarlem, 1923, in which the author 
endeavored to unite the collectivistic and individualistic interpretations. 
In the conception of the Servant he found the Davidic dynasty and the 
future David redivivus, a figure in some respects comparable with Tam- 
muz. At the same time the final fulfillment of the prophecy was in Christ. 
“En in het licht van de vervulling, die God zes eeuwen later aan de men- 
schheid heeft geschonken, mogen wij thans een stap verder gaan: de 
lijdende en triomfeerende Knecht des Heeren is voor ons evenals voor 
Filippus de Heiland, die de zonde der wereld wegnam, en die zijn ziel gaf 
tot een rantsoen voor velen’”’ (p. 30). 
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student. It is a book which should be translated into English, 
for it is admirably adapted to introduce the ordinary reader 
to a study of the prophecy. Critical questions are not dis- 
cussed at any length, and it no surprise to learn that the 
work has not found particular favor at the hands of those 
who do not share the author’s basic point of view. 


One of the most important commentaries of the decade of 
the twenties was that of Franz Feldmann on Isaiah 40-66.78 
There are several features which distinguish this work from 
others. In the first place it is written in the light of full 
acquaintance with the literature of negative criticism. Sec- 
ondly, the author grapples, as apparently few since the time 
of Delitzsch have grappled, with the question of the author- 
ship of these chapters. His discussion forms one of the most 
valuable sections of his work. Although he is not dogmatic, 
he has a real appreciation of the problem, and that, to the 
present writer, is something which seems to be lacking in 
some of the works written from the standpoint of negative 
criticism. Lastly, the exegesis is restrained and therefore 
valuable. Feldmann is not concerned to support some novelty, 
but to understand the meaning of the text. Hence, the value 
of his work. 


Of importance also is the large commentary of Eduard 
K6nig, which sees in the prophecy two principal divisions, we 
might say two Isaiahs. Probably the principal characteristic 
of the work is the thoroughness of its exegetical discussion 
and the value of its philological remarks.?9 


28 Franz Feldmann: Das Buch Isaias, Miinster in Westf., 1926. In JBL, 
vol. XLIII, 1924, pp. 253-289, Fullerton continues his Isaianic studies 
with an article, ‘‘The Interpretation of Isaiah 8:5-10”. A note in ET, 
vol. XX XVII, p. 259 calls attention to a commentary on Deutero-Isaiah 
by Reuben Levy. In 1925 there was published the commentary of Sigmund 
Mowinckel: Profeten Jesaja, Oslo. (See TLZ, 1925, cols. 580-581). 

29 Eduard Konig: Das Buch Jesaja, Giitersloh, 1926. A brief review of 
this work by John E. McFayden may be found in ET, vol. XXXVIII, 
p. 520. Cf. also the remarks of Hempel in TLZ, 1928, cols. 361-363. In 
TLZ, 1927, cols. 365-367 Hélscher reviews a commentary by Emanuel 
Morbeck, Profeten Jesaja, stil och dkthet. I. Form- och textkritik dkta Jesaja- 
stycken, Uppsala, 1927. According to Hélscher the author seeks to examine 
the style of the genuine Isaianic prophecies and thus to obtain measures 
or standards for examining the disputed portions of the book. Apparently 
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In the study of Isaiah a distinct contribution was made 
by the publication in 1928 of The Second Isaiah by Charles 
Cutler Torrey. The book bears the subtitle A New Interpre- 
tation, and this designation is correct.3° Torrey’s work is 
extremely refreshing. He begins by saying, ‘‘It is not easy 
to say, at present, what the term ‘Second Isaiah’ means”’ 
(p. 1). Then he proceeds to trace the recent course of critical 
study. He shows, in convincing and interesting fashion, how 
contemporary scholarship, since it denies the unity of author- 
ship of chapters 56-66, is compelled to place a low estimate 
upon the epigones who are supposed to have composed these 
passages. ‘‘A small prophet can only produce a small proph- 
ecy. The detected imitator, however glib he may be, cannot 
deceive us by the use of high-sounding phrases, especially 
when these are already known to belong to another setting. 
If we see on every page language suited to lofty flights, we 
know that it is borrowed finery, covering commonplace 
themes and a narrow spirit; so we are informed by all the 
leading critics of the book” (p. 15). This low estimate of the 
contents of “‘third’’ Isaiah is also applied, says Torrey, to its 
literary form, and he quotes such judgments as “‘artificiality’’, 
‘poverty of style”, ‘‘laboured use of phrases’’, “‘unrythmical 
quality” (p. 16). 

But ‘‘second”’ Isaiah, thinks the author, also fares badly 
in this condemnation of the modern critics. ‘The Second 
Isaiah was an enthusiast, a dreamer, we are told; the pre- 
dictions were the product of his temperament and essentially 
hyperbolic; yet it is evident that he was credulous enough to 
believe in them” (p. 17), and again “.. . he is certainly a man 


he belongs to the school of Gunkel and Gressmann. Attention should be 
directed to the mention in ET, vol. XX XVIII, p. 332 of Jacques Marty: 
Les chapitres 55-66 du livre d’Esate, traduits et commentés, Paris, and to 
the article by F. A. Farley (pp. 521-524 of the same volume), ‘“‘Jeremiah 
and ‘The Suffering Servant of Jehovah’ in Deutero-Isaiah’’. In this lat- 
ter article the author seeks to identify the Servant with Jeremiah. An 
extremely important article by Friedrich Stummer: ‘‘Einige Keilschrift- 
liche Parallelen Zu Jes. 40-66” was published in JBL, vol. XLV, pp. 
171-189. 


3° Charles Cutler Torrey: The Second Isaiah: A New Interpretation, 
Edinburgh, 1928. 
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to be praised — and patronized (all the commentators patron- 
ize the Second Isaiah), but not to be followed” (p. 17). 

From this estimate Torrey rightly rebels. ‘If the ‘prophet 
of the exile’ were indeed the spineless and morally deficient 
sky-gazer which the prevailing critical view makes of him, he 
would deserve all the disparagement which has been put upon 
him” (p. 18). Torrey’s introductory chapter is stimulating. 
It is with eager anticipation that the reader awaits his own 
solution of the problem. 

The solution is ready at hand. ‘‘There is not a word in 
II Isaiah,”’ says Torrey, “‘which could be said to point plainly 
to Babylonia as the place of its composition.”’ ‘‘As for the 
sixth century B. C., and a return of the Babylonian Golah, 
the entire unequivocal evidence consists of the mention of 
Cyrus twice by name, and the presence of the names ‘Babylon’ 
and ‘Chaldea’ in three other passages which speak of a ‘flight’ 
from a land of bondage. These proper names are all palpable 
interpolations, as will be demonstrated in the following 
chapter. Drop them from the text in the five passages men- 
tioned, and there is not a word or phrase anywhere, as I shall 
show, to indicate that the prophet had ever heard of Jewish 
exiles in Babylonia. This is a striking fact, to say the least, 
when one remembers what the mission of the Second Isaiah 
is supposed to be’’ (pp. 20, 21). 

That this theory is ingenious cannot be denied. Basically, 
the reasons which Torrey adduces for exscinding the five so- 
called interpolations are metrical, although other consider- 
ations are also adduced. But it must be remembered that 
there is no objective textual evidence to support the supposed 
emendations, and this is one of the strongest arguments against 
their validity. Furthermore, we must not forget that the 
study of metrics in Hebrew is not a fully developed science 
by any means, and it is not wise to base too much upon 
metrical considerations." 


3t Somewhat similar criticism was offered in ET, vol. XXXIX, pp. 
529-532. Sigmund Mowinckel, in my opinion, is unjustifiedly severe upon 
Torrey, when he writes (‘‘Die Komposition des deuterojesajanischen 
Buches” in Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, vol. 49, 1931, 
pp. 87-112, 242-260) ‘“‘So muss ich schon aus diesem Grunde urteilen, 
dass TORREY’S Buch nicht auf der Hohe der jetzigen ATlichen Wissen- 
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At the same time, Torrey’s work serves as a wholesome 
corrective for the hair-splitting analyses which would chop 
up the later passages of Isaiah into small fragments. It is 
a work that has not received the serious attention which it 
deserves. There is value in the exegesis, and the considerations 
adduced in defense of the unity of the last chapters cannot 
lightly be dismissed. 


IX. From ToRREY TO THE PRESENT 


It is now necessary to mention a series of three very impor- 
tant studies dealing with Isaiah 40-66. In 1928 Karl Elliger 
published the first work in this series, Die Einheit des Trito- 
jesata.3* As the title indicates, the volume endeavors to 


schaft steht; mit wenigen Ausnahmen diskutiert es die Fragen der vorigen 
Forscher-generation, wie es auch mit wenigen Ausnahmen an den wichtig- 
sten neuesten ATlichen Forschungen wortlos voriibergeht’’. ‘‘Die wis- 
senschaftliche Diskussion iiber Deuterojesaja kann meines Erachtens ohne 
viel Schaden iiber TORREY’S Buch zur Tagesordnung iibergehen”’ 
(p. 88). The reason for this strong condemnation is that Torrey ignores 
the literature of form-criticism. 

In ET, vol. XX XIX, pp. 225-230, John E. McFadyen wrote an article 
“The Revised Edition of Sir George Adam Smith’s Exposition of the Book 
of Isaiah”, in which he lavishly praised the work under consideration. 

3? Karl Elliger: Die Einheit des Tritojesaia (Jesaia 56-66) Stuttgart, 
1928. In TLZ, 1930, cols. 462-464 W. Rudolph reviewed Elliger’s book, 
and expressed the opinion, “Das von E. vorgefiihrte Material geniigt zu 
dem Urteil, dass seine Thesen auf einer tragfahigen Grundlage stehen und 
im allgemeinen als bewiesen gelten kénnen”. In JBL, vol. 48 are three 
interesting articles; Charles C. Torrey: ‘The Influence of Second Isaiah 
in the Gospels and Acts” (pp. 24-36); James Hardy Ropes: ‘‘The Influence 
of Second Isaiah on the Epistles” (pp. 37-39); George Dahl: ‘Some 
Recent Interpretations of Second Isaiah” (pp. 362-377). Dahl speaks 
with commendation of Torrey’s work, ‘‘It would seem that he has shown 
us the way to a more coherent and just view of this greatest of all the literary 
masterpieces of the ancient world”’ (p. 377). In 1929 a symposium under 
the editorship of L. W. Grensted appeared, The Atonement in History and 
in Life, New York, in which R. S. Cripps wrote the article entitled, “‘The 
Contribution of the Prophets of Israel” (pp. 65-96). This article gives a 
survey of some recent interpretations of the Servant, although the writer 
himself is hesitant about giving a positive identification to the Servant. 

In the volume of Charles Boutflower: The Book of Isaiah Chapters 
[I-XX XIX] In the Light of the Assyrian Monuments, London, 1930, we 
have a worthwhile attempt to illustrate the historical background of the 
first thirty nine chapters of Isaiah, particularly in the light of the Assyrian 
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defend the thesis that, apart from a few glosses, Isaiah 56-66 
is from the hand of one author, and, also, that this author 
wrote toward the close of the sixth century B. C. In its 
present form, however, it comes to us from a redactor who 
had gathered the speeches and poems of the unknown prophet 
(z. e., the so-called ‘‘Third’’ Isaiah), and who himself lived 
in the fifth century. In the development of this position 
Elliger proceeds through the text, step by step, discussing 
textual, linguistic and historical questions. The result is that 
he has produced a strong argument in support of the unity 
of these chapters. 

The date to which he assigns their composition will never 
prove satisfactory to one who accepts at face value the New 
Testament witness to the Isaianic authorship of the prophecy. 
Nor, for that matter, is Elliger convincing in his development 
of the argument to support the late sixth century as the date 
in which these chapters were written. 

In his second work, Der Prophet Tritojesaja, Elliger sought 
to show that, in addition to stylistic, textual and historical 
considerations, there was also nothing in the theology and 
religion of Isaiah 56-66 which would militate against the 
position that it was the work of one author.’ More than this, 
however, Elliger felt that, by a study of these chapters, it was 
possible to obtain, at least to an extent, a picture of the man, 
“Third” Isaiah, himself. The picture thus obtained is that 
of a man, who, although a child of his time, was truly a pious 


monuments. The author regards these chapters as, in their entirety, the 
work of Isaiah, the son of Amoz. Cf. ET, vol. XLI, p. 251, for a review 
from a viewpoint different from that of the author. In the Jahrbuch der 
Theologischen Schule Bethel, Bethel bei Bielefeld, 1930, Wilhelm Vischer 
contributed an article, ‘‘Der Gottesknecht: Ein Beitrag zur Auslegung 
von Jesaja 40-55” (pp. 59-115). 

Vischer evidently writes under the influence of the Barthian theology, 
and, although proceeding upon ‘critical’ principles, attempts to derive a 
theological message from the prophecy. Cf. TLZ, 1930, col. 620 for a brief 
comment on'Vischer’s article by Wilh. Usener. 

33 Karl Elliger: ‘‘Der Prophet Tritojesaja” in Zeitschrift fiir die alttesta- 
mentliche Wissenschaft, vol. 49, 1931, pp. 112-141. This same volume also 
contains an article by Wilhelm Caspari: ‘‘Jesaja 34 und 35”’ (pp. 67-86) 
and the first two articles of Karl Budde in a series, ‘Zu Jesaja 1-5”’, (pp. 
16-40, 182-211). Cf. also E. G. Kraeling: ‘‘The Immanuel Prophecy”, 
in JBL, vol. L, pp. 277-297. 
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person and a prophet. He was above all a man of religious 
life who knew something about sin and whose heart was 
filled with humble reverence and longing trust in his God. 
This article of Elliger has real exegetical value, but it is of 
particular importance because its author, holding like Duhm 
to the existence of a ‘‘third’”’ Isaiah, nevertheless can refute 
some of the vagaries which are found in Duhm’s interpretation 
of these chapters. 

Elliger’s third work deals with the relation of ‘‘Second”’ 
Isaiah to ‘“Third’’.34 He begins with a discussion of the 
famous passage of the Servant, Isaiah 52:13-53:12. By means 
of a careful study of the vocabulary he concludes that this 
section is the work of ‘‘Third’’ Isaiah. The passage is to be 
regarded, he thinks, as a prophetical liturgy, that is, a compo- 
sition in which various voices come to expression. At this 
point Elliger shows himself under the influence of Gunkel and 
his exposition, therefore, suffers to an extent. 

The three previous ‘‘Servant’’ passages are thought to have 
come from ‘‘Second”’ Isaiah, but each has been provided with 
additions by “Third’’ Isaiah.3s From this position Elliger 
proceeds to draw the following conclusions: 1) The identity 
of the ‘Servant’ passages is as follows: 42:1-4; 49:1-6; 
50:4-9 and 52:13-53:12; 2) The T3Y is not a group but an 
individual; furthermore, since the verbal forms preclude it, 
he is not to be regarded as an individual to come in the future 
but is rather a contemporary, in fact none other than ‘‘Sec- 
ond”’ Isaiah himself, and in the fourth passage he appears as 
a prefiguration of Jesus Christ.% 

The hand of ‘‘Third” Isaiah, however, is to be found not 
only in the ‘‘Servant’’ passages, but elsewhere also in Isaiah 
40-55.37 This is proven, thinks Elliger, not only by the 


34 Karl Elliger: Deuterojesaja in seinem Verhdltnis zu Tritojesaja, Stutt- 
gart, 1933. This work was reviewed by Adolf Wendel in TLZ, 1935, 
cols. 243-245. 

35 op. cit., p. 66, ‘Die iibrigen drei stammen von Dtjes., aber Trtjes., hat 
jedes mit einer Fortsetzung versehen”’. 

36 op. cit., pp. 81-102. 

37 op. cit., p. 219, ““Als Ergebnis der bisherigen Untersuchung ist fest- 
zustellen: wie es unter den Ebed-Jahwe-Liedern ein ganzes Lied gibt, das 
Trtjes. zum Verfasser hat, so befinden sich auch im iibrigen Buch dtjes. 
Stiicke, die ganz aus Trtjes.s Hand stammen”’. 
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language and style, but also by the content of certain passages. 
Furthermore, it must be asserted that the compiler and first 
redactor of Isaiah 40-55 was none other than ‘‘Third” Isaiah 
himself.38 This conclusion is drawn by Elliger upon the basis 
of the following considerations: 1) The progress of the 
compilation is said to rest in part upon “Third” Isaianic 
passages and glosses; 2) The original material did not consist 
of separate, but of connected, passages, the unity of which 
“Third” Isaiah did not have to destroy; 3) The passages were 
united to one another according to their contents and not in 
a mere mechanical fashion; 4) Certain definite sections appear 
within the compass of Isaiah 40-55 which have no immediate 
connection one with another; 5) The arrangement of the 
passages rests upon various considerations; 6) The ‘‘Servant”’ 
passages belonged to the material of the compilation from the 
start and experienced no separate treatment.%9 

This extremely valuable work of Elliger tends in reality to 
support the unity of authorship of the last twenty-seven 
chapters of Isaiah. It is a treatment characterized by thor- 
oughness and will have-to be consulted in future discussions 
of the subject. 

In 1931 Mowinckel wrote an interesting article on the 
composition of Isaiah 40-55.4° He calls attention to what he 
considers the importance of Gattungsforschung and roundly 
takes Torrey to task for having neglected consideration of 
this method of study. Mowinckel reaches certain definite 
conclusions. We can, he says, no longer regard the prophecy 
as one unified composition with a logical and planned con- 
struction. Nor can we accept the common opinion that a 
division of the book was intended between chapters 40-48 
and 49-55, and we must also recognize that it is impossible 
to draw chronological conclusions concerning both halves of 
the book." The compiler is not to be regarded as identical 


38 op. cit., p. 220, “'...der Sammler und erste Redaktor von Jes. 40-55 
niemand anders als Trtjes. ist’’. 

39 op. cit., pp. 267, 268. 

4° op. cit. (see note 31). 

4 op. cit., p. 243, ‘Von einer in unserem Sinne des Wortes planmassigen 
Komposition des Buches mit einem logisch und gedanklich geordneten 
Aufbau kann keine Rede sein.” ‘‘Hinfallig ist auch die immer noch ver- 
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with the author, Deutero-Isaiah, but is rather to be sought 
among his disciples and is one who has come from the circle 
to which we owe the so-called ‘‘Third-Isaianic’’ prophecies.” 

As far as the ‘‘Servant” passages are concerned, Mowinckel 
believes that they were not composed by ‘‘Second”’ Isaiah, but 
were interpolated, not by the compiler of the remainder of the 
book, but at a later time.4* Mowinckel rejects his earlier 
identification of the Servant as ‘‘Second”’ Isaiah, and leaves 
the question of the Servant’s identity somewhat up in the air. 
It is possible, however, he thinks, that at a later time the 
disciples of ‘‘Second”’ Isaiah came to regard him as a hero of 
the cult and depicted him with mythological traits, but 
Mowinckel is not ready to go into the question in greater 
detail.‘ 


breitete Meinung (z. B. Cornill, Buhl, Staerk, Fischer u. a.), dass eine 
Zweiteilung des Buches in cap. 40-48 und cap. 49-55 beabsichtigt sei.”’ 
“Ebenso geht aus unseren Ergebnissen einleuchtend hervor, dass man 
keine chronologischen Schliisse hinsichtlich der beiden Halften des Buches 
ziehen darf.”’ 

4 op. cit., ‘‘...der Sammler schwerlich mit dem Verfasser, mit Deutero- 
jesaja selber, identisch sein kann” (p. 244). ‘‘Den Sammler haben wir 
vielmehr unter den Jiingern des Deuterojesaja zu suchen; er ist ein Mann 
aus jenem Kreise gewesen, dem wir auch die sogenannten, tritojesajani- 
schen Prophezeiungen in cap. 56-66 verdanken”’ (pp. 244, 245). 

43 op. cit., p. 248, ‘“Die Knecht-Jahwés-Lieder sind nicht gleichzeitig mit 
den anderen Stiicken und nicht von dem eigentlichen Sammler des Buches 
aufgenommen, sondern sind spdter anderswoher in das fertige Buch inter- 
poliert worden, was auch einige andere Interpolierungen und Glossierungen 
nach sich gezogen hat’’. 

44 op. cit., “*...jede Deutung der Gestalt des Knechtes in diesen Liedern 
prinzipiell von Dtjes. und seiner Gedankenwelt absehen muss” (p. 249). Cf. 
also pp. 250-257. Attention should be directed also to O. Procksch: 
Jesaja I, Leipzig, 1930, and to the thorough review of this commentary 
by J. Begrich in TLZ, 1931, cols. 603-608. In The Journal of Theological 
Studies (henceforth referred to as JTS), vol. XXXII, pp. 32-39 is an 
article by W. Emery Barnes (“Cyrus The ‘Servant of Jehovah’’’) in 
which he traces a development in the doctrine of the Servant. ‘“‘The work 
begun by Cyrus must pass into the hands of a prophet. The ‘Servant of 
JEHOVAH’ assumes a new form. Naturally the terms in which his com- 
mission is described are in part changed, and in part remain the same. 
Cyrus opens the prison doors (xlii 7), but a prophet calls the exiles home 
(xlix 9-12)” (pp. 38, 39). In 1930 there appeared a textual work by J. 
Fischer: In welcher Schrift lag das Buch Isaias den LXX vor? Giessen. 
This was reviewed (not in detail, however) by J. Herrmann in TLZ, 1932, 
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An attempt was made by Paul Volz, professor of theology 
at Tiibingen, to combine in his study of Isaiah 40-66 both 
the religious-historical and literary-historical methods with 
the theological method of study.45 Although he entitled his 
book Jesaia II, Volz recognizes a sharp division at the end 
of chapter 55. He does designate chapters 56-66 by the term 
“‘Tritojesaja’’, but by this term he would not be understood 
as acknowledging unity of authorship. Indeed, he is critical 
of Elliger’s work and believes that in Isaiah 56-66 we have a 
number of unconnectéd pieces which come from different 
times and different authors. In his interpretation of the 
“Servant”’ passages Volz sees a bit of the autobiography of 
“‘Second”’ Isaiah.‘ 

It is difficult to characterize Volz’s work. When one con- 
siders the basic presuppositions which have guided the author, 
one wonders how it is possible to produce a satisfactory 
commentary. But the work does present some excellent 
exegetical insights and good philological comments. For 
example, in discussing the substitutionary character of the 
suffering described in Isaiah 53 Volz is splendid. But the 
volume must be used with caution, for the basic principles 
upon which it is written are, when judged from the standpoint 
of historic Christianity, radically in error.47 

In 1933 a voice was again raised in defense of the collectiv- 


cols. 554-556. Cf. also McFadyen’s brief comments in ET, vol. XLII, 
pp. 236, 237. 

45 Paul Volz: Jesaia II, Leipzig, 1932. 

46 op. cit., p. 198, ‘‘...die Einzelexegese der Kapitel hat mir ergeben, 
dass die Einheit eines ‘Tritojesaja’ nicht festgehalten werden kann. Die 
von Elliger beigebrachten scheinbar zahlreichen stilistischen Einheits- 
merkmale schrumpfen bei naherer Betrachtung auf einige wenige zusam- 
men, iiber die man ernstlich diskutieren kann, und der von ihm versuchte 
Beweis fiir die sachliche, geistige Einheitlichkeit scheint mir noch weniger 
gegliickt”. In his Deuterojesaja, Elliger has an excursus entitled, “Zur 
Einheit von Jesaja 56-66. Eine Ausseinandersetzung mit P. Volz, Jesaja 
II S 197 ff.” (pp. 278-303). 

47 A valuable review of Volz’s commentary by J. Begrich appeared in 
TLZ, 1934, cols. 44-47. Attention should be directed to an article by 
E. Power: ‘‘The Prophecy of Isaias Against Moab: Is. 15, 1-16, 5’’, in 
Biblica, vol. 13, 1932, pp. 435-451. In 1932 appeared the commentary of 
A. Van Hoonacker: Het Boek Isaias: Vertaald Uit Het Hebreeuwsch: En 
In Doorloopende Aanteekeningen Verklaard, Brugge. 
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istic interpretation of the ‘‘Servant” passages.*® In a mono- 
graph of only twenty-seven pages Otto Eissfeldt sought to 
discuss the Israelitish conception of community and indi- 
vidual. That which was real in the ancient Israelitish con- 
ception, thinks Eissfeldt, was the community, the individuals 
which belonged to the community had simply grown from it. 
Groups, such as families, races, tribes, peoples, were not 
regarded as being composed of individual members but rather 
as a unity which was brought forth by a tribal ancestor and 
which continued its existence in him.‘ Hence, the people 
Israel also were regarded as such a unity. The tribal ancestor 
could thus be considered as living on in the community 
itself. Hence Israel is the ideal entity which is both present 
in the community and identical with it and yet above and 
different from it. When we find the epithet 713 added to the 
name Israel, it becomes apparent that the ideal Israel is 
intended, and that he has a task to perform for the actual 
nation, namely the regathering of Jacob and Israel.s° A year 
later, in his Introduction, Eissfeldt expressed essentially the 
same ideas. 


48 Otto Ejissfeldt: Der Gottesknecht bei Deuterojesaja (Jes. 40-55) im 
Lichte der Israelitischen Anschauung von Gemeinschaft und Individuum, 
Halle (Saale), 1933. 

49 op. cit., p. 14, ‘Das eigentlich Seiende ist die Gemeinschaft, und die 
zu ihr gehérenden einzelnen sind aus ihr erwachsen. Das gilt vor allem 
von den tatsachlichen oder fiktiven Blutsgemeinschaften: Familie, Sippe, 
Stamm, Volk. Sie sind nicht eine Zusammenfassung der einzelnen Glieder, 
sondern eine von einem Stammvater erzeugte und in ihm dauernd als solche 
festgehaltene Einheit. Dem Israeliten ist also sein Volk eine Einheit, ein 
Individuum.” 

5° op. cit., p. 24, “So ist israelitischem Denken die Vorstellung einer in 
der Gemeinschaft gegenwartigen und zugleich doch iiber ihr stehenden, 
mit ihr identischen und doch von ihr verschiedenen idealen Grésse ganz 
gelaufig. Schon durch das blosse ‘Israel’ oder ‘Jakob’ kann sie ausge- 
driickt werden. Wenn mit diesen Namen aber noch das prophetische 
Ehrenpradikat ‘Ebed’ verbunden wird, dann ist es vollends deutlich, dass 
nicht die reale, sondern die ideale Grésse gemeint ist, und es versteht sich 
von selbst, dass diese ideale Grdésse an der realen eine Aufgabe haben 
kann.” A reply to Kraeling’s article (see note 33) was issued by Karl 
Budde: ‘Das Immanuelzeichen und die Ahazbegegnung Jesaja 7’’, in 
JBL, vol. LII, pp. 22-54. 

5* Otto Eissfeldt: Eznleitung in das Alte Testament unter Einschluss der 
Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen. Entstehungsgeschichte des Alten Testa- 
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In 1936 a strong voice was raised in defense of the Messianic 
interpretation of the ‘‘Servant’’ passages. Believing that 
there was need to investigate, in the light of more recent 
literature, the problems raised by the four “‘Servant’’ passages 
in Isaiah 40-55 and to do this in a manner more profound 
than had been possible for Feldmann and Fischer, J. S. van 
der Ploeg produced a most thorough study of the problem. 


ments, Tiibingen, 1934, pp. 381-383. A valuable review of Eissfeldt’s 
monograph, Der Gottesknecht, written by one who also advocated the col- 
lectivistic interpretation, Karl Budde, appeared in TLZ, 1933, cols. 323- 
326. An English translation of the monograph by Dr. A. R. Johnson was 
published (ET, vol. 44, pp. 261-268) under the title, ‘“The Ebed-Jahwe in 
Isaiah xl-lv in the Light of the Israelite Conceptions of the Community 
and the Individual, the Ideal and the Real’”’. In 1933 appeared a popular 
commentary by Theodor Brandt: Der Prophet der Geschichte: Jesaja 40 
bis 55, Leipzig, and a study by J. Schelhaas: De Lijdende Knecht des 
Heeren, Groningen, in which the traditional Messianic position is warmly 
defended. Schelhaas’ book was rather strongly criticized by Karl Budde 
(TLZ, 1933, cols. 373-375), who felt that it represented a backward step of 
eighty years to the position of Rudolf Stier. In ET, vol. XLIII, pp. 49-51, 
attention is called to the publication of a posthumous volume by A. Peake: 
The Servant of Yahweh: Three Lectures delivered at King’s College, London, 
during 1926; Together with the Rylands Lectures on Old Testament and 
New Testament Subjects, Manchester University Press. On pp. 305, 306 
of this same volume of ET, is a discussion of the translation of William 
Popper: The Prophetic Poetry of Isaiah, Chapters 1-37, Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 

52 J. S. van der Ploeg: Les Chants du Serviteur de Jahvé dans La Seconde 
Partie du Livre d’Isaie (Chap. 40-55), Paris, 1936. A survey of the exe- 
gesis of the early church on Isaiah 11:2 was published by Karl Schliitz: 
Isaias 11, 2, Miinster i. W., 1932. In ET, vol. XLV, pp. 168-172, “A 
New Approach to the ‘Ebed-Yahweh Problem’’, James D. Smart declared 
that Eissfeldt had ‘‘... delivered a blow to the theory of an individual 
Servant in that book (7. e., Isaiah 40-55) from which it is not likely to 
recover’. However, he thinks that Eissfeldt has attacked the individualis- 
tic interpretations ‘‘at their weakest point’, namely chapter 49. He him- 
self would separate 52:13-15 from 53:1-12, and would find in.50:1-4 an 
utterance by the prophet and in 53:1-12 a description of the prophet. 
This prophet, however, is not the Servant, who is Israel. “If this inter- 
pretation of the individual in 50 and 53 be possible,” says the author, “‘all 
basis for the current theory of an individual Servant is removed and much 
light is thrown upon the history and character of the last great prophet 
of the Old Testament” (p. 172). J. L. Palache (The ‘Ebed-Jahveh Enigma 
in Pseudo-Isaiah: A New Point of View, Amsterdam, 1934), starting 
from the statement in Isaiah 42:19, obvn> "iY ° advanced the view that 
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It is refreshing to hear him employ phrases such as “‘the second 
part of the book of Isaiah’”’ or ‘“‘chapters 40-55 of the book of 
Isaiah’’ instead of the tiresome ‘‘Second Isaiah’’ and ‘‘Third 
Isaiah’’. Probably no one has investigated the problem quite 
as thoroughly as van der Ploeg. He seems to have left nothing 
unnoticed, and even makes some helpful remarks about 
Eissfeldt’s theory. The book is provided with a very full 
bibliography, and will doubtless serve as a standard reference 
work for many years to come. The author has performed a 
service from which the entire church of Christ will reap 
benefit. 

Mention must also be made of the two-volume commentary 
of Kissane, in which a worthwhile attempt is made to refute 
Duhm’s divisive exegesis.5s As Kissane says, ‘“‘For half a 


the servant was Meshullam, the son of Zerubbabel. An interesting study 
on the literary structure of portions of Isaiah was made by a believer in 
the unity of the entire prophecy, Jos. Ziegler: ‘‘Zum literarischen Aufbau 
verschiedener Stiicke im Buche des Propheten Isaias’’, in Biblische Zeit- 
schrift, 1933, pp. 131-149, 237-254. Attention should also be called to 
Wilhelm Rudolph: Jesaja 24:27, Stuttgart, 1933, and to the review of the 
same by Kurt Galling (TZZ, 1935, cols. 5, 6). 

53 Edward J. Kissane: The Book of Isaiah: Translated From A Critically 
Revised Hebrew Text With Commentary, Dublin, vol. I, 1941, vol. II, 1943. 
Vol. I was reviewed by Burton L. Goddard in The Westminster Theological 
Journal, vol. V, pp. 94-97, and vol. II by the present writer in vol. VII, 
pp. 208-211. Cf. also ET, vol. LIII, pp. 160 f., and vol. LV, p. 234. Two 
further important reviews of this work appeared in JTS, vol. XLIII, 
pp. 77 f. and vol. XLV, pp. 206-211. Each of these was by H. H. Rowley. 
In 1934 Joseph Ziegler published his Untersuchungen zur Septuaginta des 
Buches Isaias, Miinster i. W., which served as a preparation for his edi- 
tion of the LXX text of Isaiah in 1939 (IJsaias, Géttingen). An important 
evaluation of the first book was made by Georg Bertram, TLZ, 1936, 
cols. 176-180. Two important articles by G. R. Driver were printed in 
JTS, “Linguistic and Textual Problems: Isaiah XL-LXVI’’, in vol. 
XXXVI, pp. 396-406, and “Isaiah I-XXXIX”, in vol. XXXVIII, 
pp. 36-50. In 1935, Dom Ramir Auge of the monastery at Montserrat, 
Spain, published a commentary, IJsaias, I (cap. I-XX XIX), Montserrat, 
which is reviewed by Andres Fernandez in Biblica, vol. 17, pp. 371 f., who 
says, ‘‘La versién y el comentario estan bien hechos. Hace la impre- 
sién que el autor ha estudiado seriamente la materia, y que conoce la 
bibliograffa.”’ 

Some important textual observations were made in an article by Israel 
Eitan (published posthumously): “tA Contribution to Isaiah Exegesis 
(Notes and Short Studies in Biblical Philology)’’, in Hebrew Union College 
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century the criticism of Isaiah has been following the lines 
laid down by Duhm in his commentary Das Buch Jesaia 
(1892). The result has been the ‘insecurity’ of which Matthew 
Arnold complains; for if Duhm’s theory is correct, one can 
never feel confident that a particular passage is the work of 
the great prophet and not that of some unknown writer of 
the post-exilic period” (Vol. I, p. v). Kissane shows rather 
clearly the unity of the prophecy, and does succeed in revealing 
the weakness in much of Duhm’s argument. However, the 
work is not entirely free from ‘‘critical’’ defects, and its 
exegesis is not as thorough as could be desired. At the same 
time, it should serve as a deterrent to the tendency to chop 
up the prophecy into fragments. 

Lastly, note should be taken of the Schweich Lectures for 
1940 in which Sidney Smith sought to call attention to 
historical material which he believed illustrated Isaiah 40—55.54 


Annual, vol. XII-XIII, Cincinnati, 1937-1938, pp. 55-88. In the Harvard 
Theological Review, vol. XXX, pp. 249-259, there is an interesting article 
by Ralph Marcus: ‘The ‘Plain Meaning’ Of Isaiah 42:1-4’’. Once again 
Sellin turned his attention to the problem of the Servant of the Lord, and 
this time arrived at the “‘gesichertes Resultat”” that wherever in Isaiah 
40-55 the individual Servant appeared, he was none other than ‘‘Deutero- 
jesaja selbst’, and that he ‘‘... der Forschung nie wieder verloren gehen 
wird”. Thus writes a man who has changed his opinion on the subject 
three times. See Ernst Sellin: ‘Die Lésung des deuterojesajanischen 
Gottesknechtsratsels in Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, 
1937, pp. 177-217. 

In 1938 appeared a monograph by Joh. Lindblom: Die Jesaja A po- 
kalypse: Jes. 24-27, Lund, in which he concludes that the chapters deal 
with the attack upon Babylon by the Persians in 485 B.C. Attention 
should also be called to Johann Fischer: Das Buch Isaias: Ubersetzt und 
Erklaért. I Teil: Kapitel 1-39, Bonn, 1937; Iosephus Buda: ‘‘Nomina 
Divina In Libro Isaiae’”’ (Biblica, vol. 18, pp. 182-196); E. C. Blackman: 
“The Relevance of the Old Testament Prophets: Isaiah (ET, vol. LII, 
pp. 64-67); Christopher R. North: ‘‘Who was the Servant of the Lord in 
Isaiah liii?’”’? (ET, vol. LII, pp. 181-184; 219-221). Dr. North believes 
that ‘‘Deutero-Isaiah” was the author of the Songs, and that the Servant 
was probably one yet to come. 

An attempt to produce a devotional commentary upon the basis of the 
“critical” position is to be found in the little book of Adelaide Teague Case: 
The Servant Of the Lord: A Devotional Commentary on the Servant Songs in 
Second Isaiah, New York, 1940. 

54 Smith: op. cit., see note 3. In 1940 Sheldon H. Blank contributed an 
article to the Hebrew Union College Annual, (vol. XV, pp. 1-46) entitled: 
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The chapter in which this material is presented is extremely 
interesting. For example, in Isaiah 40:3, Smith thinks that 
the words 71° and 720%, while in themselves not new, 
nevertheless exhibit “... the earliest known allusion to the 
Persian high roads in any literature’’ (p. 65). He comments 
‘*... the road raised over the plain, and driven through a 
cutting in the hills was unknown until the Achaemenid kings 
built such for military purposes and regularly employed them 
as post roads’’ (idem). While Smith does not always prove 
his point, he has at least succeeded in writing a work of 
interest, the most valuable portion of which is the chapter on 
the ‘‘History of the Years 556-539 B. C.”’. 


SUMMARY 


One hundred years have passed since the appearance of 
Alexander’s commentary, and it is well to ask the question 
how great was the influence of this work. In the English- 


“‘Studies in Deutero-Isaiah” in which he discusses the prophet’s argument 
for monotheism based upon prophecy. Very valuable is the full discussion 
of Isaiah in R. H. Pfeiffer: Introduction to the Old Testament, New York, 
1941, pp. 415-481. In TLZ, 1943, cols. 273-280, Eissfeldt discusses three 
recent publications, 1) H. W. Wolff: Jesaja 53 im Urchristentum. Die 
Geschichte der Prophetie ‘‘Siehe, es siegt mein Knecht’ bis zu Justin, Bethel 
bei Bielefeld, 1942; 2) L. M. von Pakozdy: Deuterojesajanische Studien 
II. Der Ebed Jahweh in der Theologie Deuterojesajas, Debrecen, 1942; 3) H. 
S. Nyberg: Smartonas man. En studie till Jes. 52, 13—53, 12", in Svensk 
Exegetisk Arsbog, 1942, pp. 5-82. According to Eissfeldt, Wolff’s work not 
only discusses the interpretation of Isaiah 53 in the early church, but also 
presents a defense of the position that the Servant is a prophetical type 
of Jesus Christ. Von Pakozdy regards Isaiah 40-55 not as a literary unit 
but as a collection of individual utterances and words and considers the 
Servant to be the people Israel. According to Nyberg, the Servant is past, 
present and future in one, collective and individual, an historical person 
yet taken from the realm of myth. “Die gewdhnliche Fragestellung der 
Forschung: ist der ‘Ebed Jahwe ein Kollektivum oder ein Individuum? 
ist falsch. Er ist beides oder keins von beidem, wie man will. Er ist Israel 
in der Bedeutung sowohl des Stammvaters als auch seines Volkes’’ (col. 
277). 

Attention should be directed also to the survey article of Heinz A. 
Fischel: ‘‘Die Deuterojesajanischen Gottesknechtslieder in der Juedischen 
Auslegung”, in Hebrew Union College Annual, vol. XVIII, pp. 53-76, and 


to Norman H. Snaith: ‘The So-Called Servant Songs”, in ET, vol. LVI, 
pp. 79-81. 
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speaking world the commentary made its way into the 
libraries of many ministers of the Gospel. Doubtless for these 
ministers it was the principal aid in the study of Isaiah. And 
it would have been difficult to find a better aid. This is an 
influence, the extent of which can probably never be measured. 
Without doubt, Alexander’s work served to strengthen the 
faith of many ministers and so also in turn that of the congre- 
gations to which these ministers preached. Hence, it may 
very well be that this commentary was a deterrent, even to 
a large extent, to the tide of unbelief and agnosticism which 
has been engulfing the churches. 

In the scholarly world, however, the influence of Alexander 
has not been apparent. Of all the German authors whom the 
present writer has consulted, not one mentions Alexander or 
gives evidence of having known of him. Even the great 
Catholic scholars, Fischer, Feldmann and van der Ploeg, seem 
not to have heard of him. Why this is so is difficult to assert. 
It may be that some scholars, having discovered the theo- 
logical position of Alexander, have not deemed him worthy of 
serious consideration. Whatever the reasons for this neglect, 
however, it is a fact that during the past one hundred years 
the scholarly world has practically ignored its greatest com- 
entary on the evangelical prophet. 

This sad fact calls for at least two comments. In the first 
place there is need for a re-issuance of Alexander’s work. 
The peculiar merits of the commentary are such that even 
today they have their place. There is need for Alexander’s 
particular opinions, his method of expounding Scripture, his 
remarks about negative criticism, his insight into the nature 
of prophecy, in a word, for the voice of Joseph Addison 
Alexander speaking upon Isaiah. That voice must not be 
stilled. A real service to the Church would be performed if 
Alexander’s commentary were reprinted. 

In the second place there is need for a new commentary on 
Isaiah. Such a commentary should be written along the 
lines which Alexander followed. It should understand clearly 
the position of the prophets in Israel’s history. It should 
recognize in these prophets not merely men who thought that 
they had a revelation from God, but men who as a matter of 
fact actually did have such a revelation. In order to make 
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this recognition it should also have correct ideas about the 
relationship between God and man. It should posit the 
objective, metaphysical existence of God and His utter 
transcendence and independence of the creature, and it 
should acknowledge that the true God did in mysterious 
fashion implant His message into the minds of the prophets 
and did most graciously preserve them from error, so that 
what they spoke and wrote, while in one sense it was their 
own, was nevertheless the very Word which the God of truth 
had revealed unto them. 

In order, however, thus to understand the true position of 
the prophets in Israel’s history, it will be necessary once and 
for all to break with the view that the expositor’s task is to 
discover the Sitz im Leben (or the historical background) 
which supposedly gave rise to each prophetical utterance. 
Although perhaps the worst, or, at least, the most consistent, 
offenders, Gunkel and his school are by no means the only 
offenders here. In effect, the older liberal scholarship and the 
school of Duhm have gone astray at this point also. 

We must abandon the position that the prophets of Israel 
were merely religious leaders such as were found also in other 
religions. Not having abandoned this position, scholarship 
has been in a far country and has not returned to the Father’s 
house for she has thus tried to interpret Isaiah upon the 
basis of principles which in themselves were naturalistic. 

A new commentary upon Isaiah, however, must not only 
proceed upon correct underlying principles of interpretation. 
It must also take into consideration the vast literature of the 
past one hundred years. It is against the background of such 
a literature and with full consideration of the problems which 
this literature raises that the commentary must be written. 
Such a work might then be used of God to turn the hearts of 
the men of our day once again from the vagaries of vain 
speculation to place their trust in the One who ‘‘was wounded 
for our transgressions, who was bruised for our iniquities’’, 
the One who alone is ‘‘. . . an hiding place from the wind, and 
a covert from the tempest, as rivers of water in a dry place, 
as the shadow of a great rock in a weary land”’. 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 
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I Corinthians 7:10-15 


N the preceding article of this series the position was taken 

that the exceptive clause of Matthew 19:9 is both genuine 
and authentic and that, therefore, the innocent husband is 
accorded the right not only to put away the wife who has 
committed adultery but also to marry another after the 
divorce from his former wife has been consummated. Those 
who controvert this position appeal not only to Mark 10:11; 
Luke 16:18, where no exceptive clause occurs, but also to 
I Corinthians 7:10, 11: ‘But to the married I give charge, not 
I but the Lord, that the wife depart not from her husband 
— but if she does depart, let her remain unmarried or be 
reconciled to her husband — and that the husband leave not 
his wife’. The reason for such appeal to this Pauline deliv- 
erance is obvious; here it is distinctly provided that if, as a 
matter of fact, husband and wife have been separated from 
each other then they must remain unmarried or be reconciled. 
A case of separation without the right to remarry is clearly 
envisaged. Indeed, this passage expressly forbids remarriage 
on the part of either spouse. Hence it is concluded that while 
adultery gives to the innocent spouse the right to put away 
(a thoro et mensa), yet to neither spouse is accorded the right 
of remarriage." 


t Cf. A Commentary on the New Testament (The Catholic Biblical Asso- 
ciation, 1942), pp. 52 f.; Arthur Devine: The Law of Christian Marriage 
(New York, 1908), p. 93; Walter George Smith in the article “‘Divorce”’ 
in The Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. V, p. 56. 
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The appeal to this text in the interest of supporting such a 
position is singularly inconsistent. It is quite true that Paul 
here contemplates a case of separation and distinctly declares 
that the parties are to remain unmarried. But the relevance 
of this rule to the case of divorce for adultery is by no means 
apparent. The Romish exegetes, for example, who adduce 
this text in support of their position should have recognised 
that if this text has relevance to the case of divorce for adul- 
tery, then it proves far too much. For Paul here not only says 
that the spouses, in the event of actual separation, must 
remain unmarried but also that they should never have been 
separated. He declares unequivocally, ‘‘But to the married 
I give charge, not I but the Lord, that the wife depart not 
from her husband...and that the husband leave not his 
wife’. If the rule of I Corinthians 7:10, 11 applies to the case 
of divorce for adultery, then it requires not only that the 
spouses, if separated, remain unmarried but also that separa- 
tion should not by any means take effect. In other words, it 
would not simply be remarriage that would be prohibited 
but also the mildest kind of divorce. It must be observed 
that the primary emphasis of this text is not the parenthetical 
clauses — “‘but if she does depart, let her remain unmarried 
or be reconciled to her hasband’” — but the prohibition of 
separation, a prohibition invested with the authority of none 
other than the Lord himself. Yet, inconsistently enough, this 
text is adduced in support of the position that an innocent 
spouse may properly dismiss the adulterous spouse but may 
not remarry as long as the dismissed spouse lives. This is 
plainly an example of appeal to one part of a text in neglect 
of the clear import of the other part, and, in this instance, of 
appeal to the part that is distinctly subordinate and contingent 
in neglect of the part that is unconditional and primary. 
The upshot simply is that if this text bears upon the question 
of divorce for adultery such divorce is expressly forbidden, 
and forbidden, be it noted, not only in the sense of dissolution 
of the marriage bond but also in the sense of separation from 
bed and board. 

Such a conclusion, however, cannot be admitted. For 
Matthew 5:32; 19:9 clearly establish the right of divorce for 
adultery, and even those who deny the legitimacy of dissolving 
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the bond of marriage in such a case nevertheless fully admit 
the right of divorce from bed and board. What then is to be 
our conclusion regarding I Corinthians 7:10, 11? Interpreters 
who do not accept the authenticity of the exceptive clause in 
Matthew 5:32; 19:9 have no difficulty. They say that Paul 
followed the tradition represented by Mark 10:11; Luke 16:18. 
This tradition they claim allows for no exception and repro- 
duces the authentic teaching of our Lord. Paul, consequently, 
allows for no exception. Reasons have already been presented 
for the rejection of this solution. So we shall have to look in 
another direction for the resolution of this question. 

Unless we are to suppress the clear teaching of I Corinthians 
7:10, 11 or bring its teaching into conflict with the express 
provisions of Matthew 5:32; 19:9, the only alternative is to 
conclude that Paul is not here dealing with the case of adul- 
tery. And it is surely not difficult to find the reason or reasons 
why Paul is not bringing within the scope of his teaching the 
provisions that obtain in the event of adultery on the part of 
a spouse. In the preceding verses the great burden of Paul’s 
exhortations is the means God has provided for the prevention 
of fornication. ‘But on account of the fornications let each 
man have his own wife, and let each woman have her own 
husband” (vs. 2). “‘Do not defraud one another, except it be 
by consent for a season in order that ye may give yourselves 
to prayer and be together again, lest Satan tempt you on 
account of your incontinence” (vs. 5). He is stressing the 
ordinance of marriage and the conjugal debt that is owing 
within the married relationship as the divine provisions for 
the prevention of sexual uncleanness. Furthermore, he is 
writing to the Corinthians as believers who are cognisant of, 
and will be expected to be responsive to, the demands of the 
Christian ethic. He is pleading for the claims of honour, 
purity and piety in that relationship which had been so grossly 
desecrated in their pagan antecedents and environment. 
When all of this is duly assessed we can readily see how 
incongruous it might be for the apostle in such a context to 
introduce the question of the provisions that hold when the 
marital relation is desecrated by sexual infidelity. Reflection 
upon such a question would be outside the universe of his 
discourse at this time, and, consequently, we need not be in 
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the least perplexed if the principles and rules enunciated in 
this context do not bring within their purview the contingency 
of adultery and the exceptive provisions that apply in that 
event. We may conclude, therefore, that the omission of any 
allusion to these exceptive provisions does not in any way 
exclude such provisions and that the silence of the apostle 
regarding the contingency of adultery does not presuppose 
ignorance on his part respecting the provisions of Matthew 
5:32; 19:9. With this assumption in mind, that the case of 
adultery is outside the universe of discourse in this passage, 
we may proceed to observe what the apostle enjoins.? 

The strength of the injunction, “I give charge” (zap- 
ayyé\d\w) is peculiarly evident. The apostle is enunciating 
his apostolic authority; nothing less will measure up to the 
weight of the word he uses. The clause immediately appended, 
“Not I but the Lord’”’ does not reduce the strength of his 
own command; Paul is not retracting his assertion of authority 
but rather reminding his readers that the charge he is giving 
was already given by the Lord himself in the days of his 
flesh. This appeal to the Lord is for the purpose of reinforce- 
ment and is a direct allusion to the teaching of our Lord ~ 
recorded in Matthew 5:31, 32; 19:3-12; Mark 10:2-12; Luke 
16:18 and transmitted, no doubt, at the time Paul wrote, 
through authentic tradition. 

The terms of the Pauline prohibition are quite absolute 
and are in effect, ‘“Let not the wife separate herself from her 
husband, and let not the husband leave his wife’’.s The 


2 It must be understood, of course, that the main burden of our Lord’s 
teaching in Matthew 5:32; 19:9 is not outside the universe of discourse 
of I Corinthians 7:10, 11. As was pointed out in an earlier article, it is not 
the exception that bears the weight of the emphasis in Matthew 5:32; 19:9 
but the rigid exclusion of any other reason for divorce. In that respect 
Paul's teaching in verses 10 and 11 is thoroughly in line with our Lord’s 
teaching and this is directly affirmed in the expression, ‘‘Not I but the 
Lord”’. All that is being claimed here is that our Lord’s provision for the 
case of adultery is not within the universe of discourse in verses 10 and 11. 
Later on we shall have occasion to stress the parallelism between Paul’s 
teaching in verses 10 and 11 and our Lord’s teaching in the synoptic 
Gospels. 

3 The difficulty of determining the exact force of the verb d&dinue in 
verses 11, 12, and 13 is very great indeed. Commentators and translators 
vary considerably in their judgment. There are three distinct renderings: 
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prohibition rests upon the same principle as that upon which 
our Lord’s own teaching rests — man and wife are one flesh, 
and what God has joined together let not man put asunder 


” “ 


“leave” or ‘‘part from’’, “put away”’, and “divorce”. To give examples 
from English Versions: The Authorised Version (1611) renders by “put 
away”’ in verses 11 and 12 and by “‘leave”’ in verse 13; the English Revised 
(1881) by “leave” in each case, as also the American Revised (1901); the 
Revised Standard (1946) by “‘divorce’”’ in all three cases; the Roman 
Catholic Revision of the Challoner-Rheims Version (1941) by ‘‘put away” 
in each case; R. A. Knox (Roman Catholic, 1944) by “put away” in 
verses 11 and 12 and by “‘part with” in verse 13. 

It seems to the present writer that the rendering ‘‘divorce”’ is hardly 
warranted. If the word, “‘divorce”’ is used in the same sense as ‘put away”, 
then all that could be urged in support of this latter rendering could be 
pleaded in support of the rendering “divorce”. But in an instance of this 
kind the word ‘‘divorce” is very liable to convey to English readers the 
notion of dissolution of the marriage bond. And there does not appear to 
be warrant for supposing that the verb d&@inut, as used by Paul in these 
verses, carries such force. Hence the Revised Standard Version (1946) 
does not appear to have good ground for rendering the word thus. The 
reasons for this judgment will become apparent as we proceed. 

The crux of the difficulty inheres in the decision between the renderings 
“put away” and “‘leave” (in the sense of “‘part from”). The verb adinue 
has a great variety of meanings in the New Testament. With all these 
shades of meaning we are not now directly concerned. The question is: 
is it used in these verses in the sense of ‘‘put away’’ or in the sense of 
“leave” or ‘‘part from’? Abundant instances of the latter sense could be 
cited, but this meaning is so frequent and indisputable that citation is 
unnecessary. On the other hand, there are very few instances where the 
sense of ‘put away” is tenable. At the utmost there seem to be only 
four — Matt. 13:36; 27:50; Mark 4:36; 15:37. Matthew 13:36; Mark 
4:36 — ddels rov’s SxAovs and adevtes Tov SxXAOV respectively — 
have reference to parting with the multitude of the people. It is apparent 
that the notion of sending away the people is quite appropriate; in both 
cases this idea is possible and makes good sense. But with reference to 
such a rendering the following observations should be made. 

(a) Even if we regard the notion of “sending away’’ as correct and 
attach to the notion the most formal character of dismissal, it can readily 
be detected that dismissal of this sort hardly rises to the strength of ‘‘put- 
ting away”. °< 

(b) The verb does not necessarily imply, however, “formal dismissal’. 
As Moulton and Milligan point out, “it may just as well mean simply ‘let 
go,’ as in ordinary colloquial speech” (The Vocabulary of the Greek Testa- 
ment, London, 1930, p. 97). 

(c) The meaning ‘‘leave’’ is just as appropriate as is that of “dismissing”’. 

In these two instances therefore the meaning is not necessarily ‘‘send 
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(Matt. 19:4-6; Mark 10:6-9). The parenthetical clauses — 
“but if she does depart, let her remain unmarried or be 
reconciled to her husband” — do not relax the stringency of 


away”, and even if this is the meaning the rendering “put away”’ is too 
strong. 

In Matthew 27:50— ’Inaots .. . adiqxev TO mvedua — the idea of 
“leaving” is again possible. ‘‘Let go’’ or “release” is also quite possible. 
But the notion of ‘‘dismissing” or ‘‘sending forth’’ is the most appropriate. 

In Mark 15:37— "Inaots adels dwriv peyadnv e&ervevoev — the 
meaning ‘‘send forth” is entirely feasible. But again the thought of “‘let- 
ting go’’ in the sense of “letting out” is also possible (cf. LX X Genesis 45:2 
where aginut translates the Hebrew }n}), ; 

We see therefore that there is very little evidence in the usage of the 
New Testament for the rendering ‘send away”. There is no instance 
where this import is absolutely required. Even when this rendering is 
quite appropriate the import is distinctly weaker than that of our English 
expression “put away”’. 

In the LXX there are a few instances where ddinut translates the He- 
brew now and where the meaning is distinctly ‘send away’’ — Leviticus 
16:10; Job 39:5. In Genesis 35:18 this verb translates the Hebrew xy? and 
means “‘to depart”. In the LXX generally, however, aginut means ‘‘to 
leave’, “‘to suffer” (permit), “‘to let go’’. 

It is not without significance that ad@inut is used in the Gospels with 
reference to the forsaking of all to follow Christ (cf. Matt. 19:29; Mark 
10:29, 30; Luke 18:28, 29). In Luke 18:29 the expression a@jxev yuvatka 
occurs in this connection. The thought is distinctly that of ‘‘leaving” or 
“parting from” rather than that of ‘‘sending away’’. 

Finally, a word may be said about the numerous instances in both 
Testaments in which ddinut is used with reference to the remission of 
sins. If the underlying notion in remission is that of putting away sin, 
then abundant support for this notion of “putting away’’ could be de- 
rived from this usage. But it is not by any means apparent that this is 
the underlying notion. It appears to be rather that of ‘‘letting go’, ‘‘waiv- 
ing’’, with the result that the person is relieved or released from his sins. 

For the foregoing reasons &@inut has been rendered by the word “‘leave”’ 
in the translation given in this article. It is fully recognised, of course, 
that the rendering “send away”’ is possible and that the legitimacy of such 
a rendering cannot be conclusively denied. In at least one instance in 
classical Greek the verb has this force in reference to marriage (Herodotus: 
History, V, 39—tThv exer yuvaika ... tTab’tnv amevta, GAAnv Eoay- 
ayéoOar). Yet it cannot be established that this is the force of the word 
in the Scripture passage concerned. On the other hand, a&dinut must at 
least carry the strength of the word “leave’’. This rendering is in accord 
with the preponderant usage in the New Testament as well as in the LXX. 
The meaning of Paul here seems to be most precisely conveyed by such 
English expressions as ‘“‘part from’’, ‘‘separate from”, “let go”. If this 
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the injunction; they do not have the effect of according any 
right or liberty to separate oneself or to put away. In other 
words, the parenthesis does not express an exception to the 
law enunciated in the prohibition itself. In this respect the 
parenthesis has a very different force from the exceptive clause 
in Matthew 5:32; 19:9. There the exceptive clause expresses 
an exception to the wrong of putting away; for the cause of 
fornication a man has the right to put away his wife. But 
here, in the situation envisaged by the apostle, the woman is 
not given the right to separate herself nor the man the right 
to leave or to put away. Paul is not saying, ‘‘Let not one 
spouse leave the other except under the following circum- 
stance’. This manifest difference between I Corinthians 7:11 
and Matthew 5:32; 19:9 shows again, in another respect, the 
impropriety of appealing to this text in support of the right 
to put away for the cause of fornication. That right is estab- 
lished by Matthew 5:32; 19:9. But this right receives no 
confirmation nor do the nature and effect of the exercise of 
this right receive any elucidation from I Corinthians 7:11. 
The reason is simply that in Matthew the exceptive clause 
propounds a right which is the one exception to the wrong of 
putting away; in I Corinthians 7:11 no right of separation or 
dismissal is propounded. Hence any appeal to I Corinthians 
7:11 to defend the right of separation without the right of 
dissolution is a distortion of the apostle’s teaching.‘ 

What then is the force of the parenthetical clauses? The 
answer should be apparent. Paul recognises that human 


weaker force of the verb is recognised and adopted, this only serves to 
strengthen Paul’s injunction in these verses. It is not simply that Paul 
prohibits “‘putting away”’ or “divorce” in these conditions. He prohibits 
even the departure of the believing spouse. The prohibition, therefore, 
of even the least drastic form of separation emphasises all the more the 
wrong of the more drastic forms, namely, ‘‘putting away” or ‘‘divorce’’. 
It can be seen, therefore, that a profound ethical interest may be bound 
up with the proper assessment of the force of d@inut as used here by Paul. 
It is not merely ‘“‘divorce”’ that Paul prohibits in these cases but also what 
might appear to be an innocuous form of simple separation. 

4 What is being controverted here again is the position taken by Roman 
Catholics and others that I Corinthians 7:10,11 supports the conclusion 
that Matthew 5:32; 19:9 enunciate the right of separation from bed and 
board but not the right to dissolve the bond of marriage. 
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nature is perverse, that even Christians act perversely and 
notwithstanding the wrong of separation or dismissal the 
parties to marriage may violate right and perpetrate wrong. 
It is for that evil contingency that the parenthesis provides — 
“but if she actually does depart, let her remain unmarried or 
be reconciled to her husband”’. He is saying in effect, “If 
separation has actually taken place, then certain provisions 
must be adhered to. Let the breach be healed. Failing that, 
under no conditions may another marriage be undertaken.” 
In other words, the parenthesis simply regulates the wrong 
when it has taken place but does not in the least legitimate 
the separation itself.s 


In verse 12 Paul passes on to deal with an entirely different 
situation. In the preceding verses he dealt with marriages in 
which both spouses are Christian. In verse 12 he proceeds to 
deal with what we may call mixed marriages. This is indicated 
by the phrase, Tots 6€ Nourots (that is, those who are in the 
remaining case not dealt with hitherto), by the emphasis 
upon the first personal pronoun, éyw, and by the words, 
ovx 6 Kipios (not the Lord). The emphasis upon the first 
personal pronoun and the addition of the negative, “‘not the 
Lord” draw our attention to the distinction between the 
injunctions of this passage, as written in the exercise of 
apostolic authority and inspiration, and the injunctions of 
verses 10 and 11 which were written not only in the exercise 
of apostolic authority but for which Paul could also plead 
the authority of the Lord’s own teaching. When Paul says, 
“TI, not the Lord” he is not drawing a distinction between 
inspired and authoritative statements, on the one hand, and 
his own uninspired judgment, on the other. Such a supposition 
is contradicted by the very terms Paul uses and by the manda- 
tory manner in which he enjoins the regulations. In verse 17, 


Ss The question might well be raised: are there not some aggravated 
circumstances under which it may be legitimate for one spouse to leave 
the other? All that can be said here is that this text cannot properly be 
construed as enunciating any such liberty. In view of the emphasis and 
sanction by which the prohibition of separation is enforced in verses 10 
and 11b, the parenthesis may not be interpreted as making provision for 
the legitimacy of separation under certain supposed conditions. 
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for example, he says, “‘And so ordain I in all the churches’’. 
It would have been not only presumption but logical contra- 
diction for Paul to say, ‘So ordain [| in all the churches”’ if 
in verse 12 he is drawing a sharp distinction between the 
authoritative decision of the Lord and his own merely human 
opinion. The distinction is rather between teaching that was 
expressly given by Christ in the days of his flesh and the 
teaching that did not come within the compass of Christ’s own 
deliverances while upon earth. He is saying in effect, ‘‘I am 
now going to deal with cases on which the Lord himself did 
not give a verdict’’. But he is proceeding to do so as one who 
had received mercy of the Lord to be faithful (vs. 25), as one 
who had the Spirit of God (vs. 40), and as one who could 
protest, in the exercise of his apostolic authority, “If any one 
thinks he is a prophet or Spiritual, let him acknowledge that 
the things which I write to you are the commandment of the 
Lord”’ (I Cor. 14:37). 

The cases with which Paul is now dealing are those in which 
one of the spouses is a Christian and the other is an unbeliever. 
He is not dealing, of course, with the entrance upon such an 
anomalous relationship. In verse 39 the words, “only in the 
Lord” show that for Paul entrance upon such a marital 
relationship is contrary to the Christian profession. Neither 
are we to suppose that Paul is dealing with the case of the 
believer who, contrary to Christian principle, entered into 
such a marital relation and then de facto finds himself or 
herself in the anomalous situation. The principles Paul 
sets forth will, of course, apply to such a case, but apparently 
that is not the precise situation that the apostle has in view. 
It is rather certain that what Paul has in mind is the case of 
those who were married as unbelievers, and that after marriage 
one of the spouses became a Christian. The convert now finds 
himself or herself in a mixed marital relation. 

We can readily imagine what heart-burning this question 
must have evdked in the early church. What is to be done in 
such a case? the early converts must have asked. Will not 
the believer be contaminated and compromised by such an 
anomalous relationship? How can a believer be one flesh 
with an unbeliever? And what about the offspring? Will not 
the children contract defilement from the unbelieving partner? 
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Such questions would inevitably have harassed the minds and 
consciences of sensitive but uninstructed believers. It is to 
such a perplexed state of mind that Paul directs his apostolic 
teaching. 

The answer of the apostle is decisive and unambiguous. 
In such cases the marriage union is inviolate and must be 
regarded as such. The believing partner must not take any 
initiative in leaving or sending away the unbeliever. “If any 
brother has an unbelieving wife, and she is pleased to dwell 
with him, let him not leave her. And a wife who has an 
unbelieving husband, and he is pleased to dwell with her, let 
her not leave her husband”’ (vss. 12, 13). It is noteworthy that 
the initiative in the separation is in both cases contemplated 
as the action taken by the believer and is not here envisaged 
as action taken by the unbeliever. We should not, however, 
suppose that the unbeliever could not be conceived of in the 
situation as leaving or as sending away the believer. There 
would not appear to be any warrant for supposing that civil 
jurisprudence in the Roman world of the time accorded to the 
Christian any peculiar advantage in this respect. It was not 
necessary for the apostle to mention all the possibilities and 
eventualities; his insertion of the clause in both cases, ‘‘and 
she (or he) is content to dwell with him (or her)” is intended 
to cover various eventualities in the matter of the will of the 
unbeliever. It was sufficient for the apostle to direct his 
instructions to the believer in the case and prescribe that in 
no event was the believer to take the initiative in effecting a 
separation. 

Verse 14 gives the reason why the believing spouse is not 
to part from or send away the unbeliever. ‘‘For the unbe- 
lieving husband is sanctified in the wife, and the unbelieving 
wife is sanctified in the brother: else were your children 
unclean, but now are they holy.’’ We should not infer that 
Paul here intended to state the whole reason why separation 
should not be resorted to. The most basic reason that must 
have been presupposed in all of the apostle’s reasoning is that, 
by divine ordinance, man and wife are one flesh and what God 
has joined together man should not put asunder. Here, how- 
ever, Paul adduces as the reason for maintaining the union 
that consideration which is most directly pertinent to the 
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fears entertained by the Corinthian converts and, in so doing, 
he enunciates the great principle that would for ever silence 
suspicion of defilement or compromise in the circumstance 
contemplated. All objection and scruple in this matter must 
be laid aside by the consideration that the unbelieving spouse 
is sanctified in the believer. 

In this we have a very striking disclosure respecting the 
implications of the Christian faith. It is far from being the 
case that the believer contracts defilement from the unbeliever; 
the reverse is rather the case. The unbeliever contracts sancti- 
fication from the believer. Nothing less than this is the import 
of the apostle’s deliverance. There are the following observa- 
tions that should be mentioned. 

(1) This principle evinces the potency of the Christian faith. 

(2) It discloses to us something of the way in which the 
covenant principle or relationship operates in the Christian 
economy. 

(3) The marriage relation, when sanctified by the Christian 
faith of even one spouse, has certain soteric implications; 
God honours and blesses the marriage institution as a channel 
for the conveyance of sanctifying grace. Through marriage 
the forces of redemptive grace are brought to bear in some 
way upon unbelievers. 

It should be recognised that the sanctification of which 
Paul here speaks cannot be the sanctification of regeneration 
and actual salvation. He is certainly not propounding the 
position that marriage is a sacrament of saving grace and 
works ex opere operato. Not even a Romanist would claim 
that. It is rather assumed that one of the spouses is an 
unbeliever and therefore outside the pale of actual salvation. 
The sanctification of which Paul speaks, therefore, must be 
the sanctification of privilege, connection and relationship. 
This fact, however, should not lead us to depreciate th: 
significance of the kind of sanctification expressed. Though 
not tantamount to actual salvation, this sanctification is, 
nevertheless, beneficent and gracious in character; it is a 
blessing accruing from the grace resident in the covenant or 
representative principle. And though this blessing does not 
in and of itself bring salvation, yet it places the person who 
is the beneficiary of it in the channel of saving grace, in a 
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position of close proximity to the saving grace of God and 
therefore in a position of peculiar advantage. Marriage, in 
the situation presupposed, may be regarded as an avenue 
along which the means of grace travel. 

Though the due recognition and appreciation of this grace 
do not in the least provide encouragement to believers to 
marry unbelievers (marriage is not to be adopted as a method 
of evangelisation), and though believers should marry only 
in the Lord, nevertheless the believer who actually finds him- 
self in a mixed marital relationship is given the assurance that 
grace is more potent than nature, that greater is He who is 
in the believer than he that is in the world. 

Additional corroboration is given to this principle by Paul’s 
appeal to the sanctification of the offspring — “else were your 
children unclean, but now are they holy’. The children of 
one believing parent receive sanctification from the believing 
spouse rather than defilement from the unbelieving. Believing 
spouses, in the situation envisaged, might hesitate to cooperate 
with unbelieving partners in the procreation of children on the 
suspicion that the children would contract defilement from 
the unbeliever. Paul says, in effect, ‘‘Let there be no hesitancy 
in discharging the conjugal debt in such cases and in obeying 
the divine command to be fruitful and multiply; the children 
are sanctified in one believing parent’. Again we see the 
triumph of grace over the corruption of nature. As far as the 
privilege here spoken of is concerned, the children of one 
believing parent are in the same position as the children of 
parents who are both believers. The representative principle 
follows the line of the covenant of grace, exemplified in the 
believer, rather than the line of the covenant of works, exem- 
plified in the unbeliever; the solidarity is unto life rather than 
unto death. 

We thus see with what gracious, divine provisions the 
sanctity and inviolability of the marriage institution is guarded 
and supported even in the anomalous circumstance where a 
believer and unbeliever are joined together in this estate. In 
the teaching of Scripture nothing is clearer than the deep- 
seated cleavage that exists between the children of light and 
the children of darkness. How severe is the Pauline warning 
against being unequally yoked with unbelievers (II Cor. 
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6:14-18). And it might well appear that the intimacy of the 
marital bond brought belivers and unbelievers into such close 
union with one another that the proper interests of holiness 
could be preserved only by separation or even dissolution, 
when it is found that the one spouse is a child of light and 
the other a child of darkness. It is precisely here that the 
sacredness of the marriage bond is attested; the very cleavage 
between faith and unbelief constitutes no ground for separa- 
tion or dissolution. And we are reminded thereby that 
marriage is also a physical union — “the two shall be one 
flesh’. For that reason the lack of the deepest moral and 
spiritual affinity does n ot dissolve it, nor does the presence of 
the most profound spiritual incompatibility provide, of itself, 
any valid ground for its dissolution. In this passage Paul 
indeed acknowledges that he is not able to plead the authority 
of teaching given by the Lord himself in the days of his flesh 
— “IT say, not the Lord’. He is speaking exclusively in terms 
of his apostolic inspiration and commission. But we can 
discern in this very emphasis of his the undercurrent of 
harmony between his teaching and that of the Lord himself. 
Jesus did not allow divorce for spiritual cleavage or incom- 
patibility. And the one exception our Lord sanctioned, to the 
exclusion of every other, most eloquently advertises the agree- 
ment of Paul’s verdict here with the principle so unequivocally 
established by our Lord’s utterances. 


In verses 12 and 13 we found that Paul very strictly 
enjoins upon the believer, in the case of a mixed marriage, not 
to leave or put away the unbeliever. The burden of his 
injunction is directed of necessity, therefore, to the believer. 
But the believer is not the only party to this union, and so 
the will of the unbeliever cannot be entirely ignored or dis- 
counted. It is for this reason that Paul added in each case the 
condition respecting the will of the unbeliever, namely, ‘‘and 
he (or she) be ‘pleased to dwell with her (or him)’’. Paul here 
distinctly allows for the possibility that the unbeliever may 
not be pleased to remain. Perchance the religious discordance 
may be so intense that the unbeliever is constrained to depart; 
or some other reason may dispose to such action. What is to 
happen in such an event? It is here that the significance of 
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I Corinthians 7:15 appears: ‘‘But if the unbeliever depart, 
let him depart: the brother or the sister is not bound in such 
cases’. 

It should be noted that there is a striking decisiveness and 
even severity about Paul’s judgment in this eventuality. In 
verses 12 and 13 Paul is very decisive that the believer should 
not leave or send away the unbeliever in a case of mixed 
marriage; he uses the imperative in both instances (uy 
a&d.éTw). This imperative is distinctly mandatory. In verse 
15 we find an imperative also (xwptféoOw). In this instance 
the imperative is permissive and in that respect has a slightly 
different force from the imperatives of verses 12 and 13.° 
It is not a command to the unbelieving spouse to separate 
himself or herself. The unbelieving spouse is regarded rather 
as in the process of wilful separation or as having wilfully 
departed, and the departure is viewed as initiated or as 
accomplished when the action or attitude denoted by the 
imperative is to take effect. We have here an eloquent distinc- 
tion and emphasis; the imperative, “let him depart’’, has 
bearing not so much upon the unbelieving spouse, who is 
deserting or has deserted, as upon the believing spouse who 
has been deserted. It is not a command to the unbeliever to 
depart; it is not even a concession to the unbeliever of the 
right to depart; it enunciates, rather, the liberty that is 
granted to, and the attitude that is to be assumed by, the 
believer in this event, and is, in effect, ‘‘let the unbeliever be 
gone’’.? It prepares for the statement which immediately 
follows: ‘‘the brother or the sister is not bound in such cases’. 

As has been indicated, there is both decisiveness and severity 
in the injunction, ‘‘let him depart’. If the unbeliever wilfully 
departs, let separation take its course, let it become an 
accomplished fact; the believer is not under any obligation to 
pursue the deserting spouse and is freed from all marital debts 


6 Cf. Winer: A Grammar of the Idiom of the New Testament, § 43; Blass: 
Grammar of New Testament Greek, §67; Moulton: A Grammar of New 
Testament Greek (Edinburgh, 1930), Vol. I, p. 172; A. T. Robertson: A 
New Short Grammar of the Greek Testament, § 407. 

7 Cf. T. C. Edwards: A Commentary on the First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians (New York, 1886), p. 174; R. C. H. Lenski: First Epistle to the 
Corinthians (Columbus, 1935), p. 299. 
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and duties. Here is decisiveness. But there is also the note 
of severity, not indeed with respect to the deserted believer 
but with reference to the deserting unbeliever, and may be 
rendered in the legitimate paraphrase, “‘let him be gone’’. 
The harshness and terseness of the expression bespeak the 
severity of the judgment passed upon the deserting spouse 
and indicate the absence of any further obligation in the matter 
of conjugal dues. 


This introduces us to one of the most perplexing questions 
in New Testament interpretation. It is the question of the 
exact force of the verb, “is not bound” (ot dedovAwrat). 
That it means separation from bed and board (a thoro et 
mensa) and that the deserted believer is not under obligation 
to discharge marital functions and debts to the deserting 
spouse is quite obvious; it cannot mean anything less. But 
the question is whether it also implies more, namely, the 
dissolution of the marriage bond and liberty for the believer 
to marry another. In other words, does desertion in such a 
case have virtually the same effect as adultery and give 
to the innocent partner the right of divorce and liberty to 
remarry? 

On the supposition that this latter interpretation is correct 
and that here the right of divorce and remarriage is accorded, 
one of the most important aspects of the whole question is: 
how can such an interpretation be compatible with Matthew 
5:32; 19:9? Our Lord, as found already, allows only one 
reason for which a man may put away his wife; his pronounce- 
ments leave no room for doubt that adultery is the only cause. 
But if, in the circumstance with which we are now dealing, 
the believer deserted may remarry, is there not another reason 
for which marriage may be dissolved? And how can the 
Pauline teaching be reconciled with the Lord’s teaching, 
especially since Paul himself must be regarded as alluding to 
that teaching: when he says in verse 10, ‘ But to the married 
I give charge, not I, but the Lord’’? It is this difficulty that 
has led many to take the position that the conflict that would 
be instituted between Paul and our Lord himself excludes the 
possibility of interpreting I Corinthians 7:15 in terms of a 
dissolution of the marriage bond. And so the liberty granted 
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by Paul, it is claimed, cannot be greater than that of separation 
from bed and board. 

This position needs to be carefully examined, and the 
question must be faced: is the conflict alleged in such a 
position real? Would the view that I Corinthians 7:15 con- 
templates dissolution of the marriage bring Paul into conflict 
with Christ’s own deliverances? It is the conviction of the 
present writer that this is not necessarily the case and that 
for the following reasons. 

1. Jesus was dealing with the question of ‘‘putting away’’. 
Paul is not dealing with putting away but with wilful desertion 
on the part of the unbetiever. Paul is most explicit that the 
believer is not to put away the unbeliever; in that respect he 
is as emphatic as our Lord himself. Dissonance in the matter 
of faith gives no ground for divorce. But wilful “going away” 
on the part of the unbeliever introduces a new situation. The 
distinction must be duly appreciated. The two cases are in 
different categories and so the principle clearly established by 
our Lord’s utterances, and by implication reiterated in this 
passage by Paul himself, cannot without question be regarded 
as applying to the contingency that is viewed as existing in 
verse 15. In a word, the believer does not ‘‘put away”’ the 
unbeliever; he or she is required not to do that; the unbeliever 
‘goes away” of his or her own accord. 

2. Paul is obviously dealing from verse 12 onwards with 
cases that did not come within the purview of our Lord’s 
teaching. This is clearly asserted in the words by which this 
passage is introduced, ‘‘But to the rest I say, not the Lord”’. 
This difference should caution us and should constrain us to 
hesitate, at least, before concluding that what our Lord said 
with reference to that which came within his purview has the 
same direct relevance to what Paul says with respect to a 
very different situation. 

3. It isa feasible assumption that our Lord was dealing with 
cases in which both spouses are believers by profession and 
covenant relationship. This assumption is confirmed by what 
Paul says in this chapter in verses 10 and 11. For Paul is 
there dealing with the cases in which both spouses are believers 
and it is in reference to such a case that he appeals to the 
authority of Christ. 
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4. There is a striking difference between the terms Paul uses 
and the injunctions he gives in verses 10 and 11, when the 
separation of two believing spouses is in view, and the terms 
and injunctions of verse 15, when desertion on the part of an 
unbeliever is envisaged. This patent distinction must be fully 
appreciated. In the former case he strictly enjoins that if 
separation has taken place the spouse who has separated must 
remain unmarried or be reconciled. The thought could prop- 
erly be paraphrased as follows: ‘‘Be reconciled, restore normal 
and harmonious marital relations, but in no case may another 
marriage be contracted”’. In the latter case — that concerned 
with the deserting unbeliever — the change is surely most 
significant. There is no injunction to remain unmarried. 
There is no obviously implied exhortation to remain unmarried. 
Instead, Paul says in respect of the deserting spouse, ‘Let 
him (or her) depart’, an expression symptomatic of finality, 
as if he should say, ‘‘Let this be a closed case and let separation 
take its course’. Finally, he asserts that the deserted spouse 
is not bound. These striking differences demonstrate a radical 
difference of issue and effect in the two cases. It is when this 
difference is duly appreciated that the bearing of Paul’s appeal 
to the authority of our Lord’s teaching in the one case and of 
his disavowal of any such appeal in the other case takes on 
significance. Since our Lord’s statements fell into the category 
of the case dealt with in verses 10 and 11 and not into the 
category of the case dealt with in verse 15, and since there is 
such a radical difference between the issue and effect of the 
separation of verse 11 and the desertion of verse 15, it would 
be distinctly precarious, if not indefensible, to take our Lord’s 
words and apply them to a case that is so entirely different 
and that did not come, as Paul explicitly states, within the 
purview of his teaching. In other words, the outcome and 
the ensuing obligations of the situation contemplated in verse 
15 are so different from the outcome and ensuing obligations 
of the case with which our Lord’s teaching was concerned 
that, to say the least, we must refrain from dogmatism to the 
effect that our Lord’s unambiguous exclusion of every reason 
for divorce except adultery necessarily excludes the dissolution 
of the marriage bond in the case of desertion by an unbelieving 
partner. It is quite apparent that the pivot on which the 
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difference in Paul’s verdict turns is desertion of a believer by 
an unbeliever. It is this circumstance that draws to itself 
such far-reaching significance and defines the line of distinc- 
tion. Paul’s emphasis should caution us not to suppress or 
discount this factor. 

For these reasons we may conclude that if the expression, 
‘is not bound” (ov dedovAwTar) in verse 15 should prove to 
bear the import, “‘is released from the bond of marriage’, 
such an interpretation should not be regarded as in conflict 
with our Lord’s teaching in Matthew 5:32; 19:9; Mark 10:11; 
Luke 16:18, and that we should not approach this exegetical 
question on the assumption that this interpretation is excluded 
by reason of the contradiction that it would involve between 
the teaching of Jesus and the teaching of Paul.® 

In dealing with the interpretation of ot dedovAwTat we shall 
consider first the arguments in favour of the weaker force, 
namely, that simply of separation from bed and board. 

(1) The verb used can be interpreted as freedom from 
another bondage than that of release from the marriage bond. 
A person who is under obligation to perform the marital duties 
connected with bed and board is certainly ‘‘bound”’; there is 
a tie that binds to the discharge of such functions. If a 
deserted partner were under obligation to furnish alimony to 
the deserting spouse that would be a still more burdensome 
bondagé. And most grievous of all would be the obligation 
to pursue the deserting spouse and under such conditions 
endeavour, as best he or she could, to fulfil marital functions. 
We can readily see the strength that would attach to the idea 
of being ‘‘bound”’ if a deserted believer were under such 
obligations and how significant the release from all such 
obligation would be. Since liberty no less than this is implied 
in the terms Paul uses and since such liberty is of sufficient 
significance to satisfy the verb od dedovAwTaL, may it not be 
unwarranted to put any additional import into the word? 


8 The Romish Church, while denying that the exceptive clause of Mat- 
thew 19:9 allows anything more than separation from bed and board, 
nevertheless admits that I Corinthians 7:15 deals with a case where mar- 
riage, even though consummated, may be dissolved (cf. Arthur Devine: 
op. cit., pp. 86 ff.; A Commentary on the New Testament, as cited above, 
p. 460; Walter George Smith: op. cit., p. 60). 
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(2) Since the force outlined above gives adequate meaning 
to the term in question, is it not precarious to go farther and 
posit a much stronger meaning when the issue at stake is so 
important and far-reaching? While granting that the stronger 
force is possible or even probable, is it not precarious to make 
an issue that concerns the dissolution of the marriage bond 
to rest upon so slim a basis? May we properly base such a 
weighty conclusion upon what is simply a possible or probable 
interpretation? . 

(3) If we suppose that od dedovAwTar has reference to the 
dissolution of the marriage bond, would not Paul be setting 
up a double standard of ethics, one for the case where two 
believers are concerned and the other for the case where an 
unbeliever enters into the situation? In the former case all 
thought of dissolution is excluded. Does the fact that an 
unbeliever is involved in the latter case alter in any way the 
sanctity of the marriage bond? The marriage is valid and 
sacred in both cases and surely the norms which guard the 
validity are the same. 

On the basis of such considerations as these it is difficult to 
make out a strong or valid case for the view that ov dedot- 
AwTat means dissolution. Nevertheless on this side of the 
question there are also cogent arguments. To these we may 
now turn.? 

(1) There is the striking difference between verse 11, where 
Paul deals with the separation of two believing spouses, and 


9 As representative of a great deal of Protestant interpretation the 
comments of Calvin on verses 12 and 13 may here be quoted. ‘‘Reliquos 
vocat, in quibus locum habet exceptis, quominus subiiciantur communi 
aliorum legi: nam coniugium inaequale diversam habet rationem, dum 
coniuges religione inter se differunt. Duobus autem membris hanc quaes- 
tionem absolvit: prius est, fidelem non debere ab infideli discedere, nec 
quaerere divortium, nisi repudietur: secundum est, si infidelis coniugem 
religionis causa repudiet, fratrem aut sororem liberari a vinculo coniugii 
per tale repudium... Repugnantia autem nulla est cum superioribus: 
nam quum religio ac sanctitas fidei coniugalis a Deo pendeat, quae neces- 
situdo amplius mulieri piae restat cum infideli marito, postquam Dei odio 
eiecta est?... Hoc secundum est membrum, in quo liberat fidelem virum, 
qui paratus habitare cum uxore impia respuitur, et similiter mulierem quae 
non sua culpa repudiatur a viro: nam tunc infidelis divortium magis cum 
Deo quam cum homine coniugem facit. Est igitur hic peculiaris ratio, 
quia non modo solvitur, sed abrumpitur primum et praecipuum vinculum.” 
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verse 15, where he deals with desertion on the part of an 
unbeliever. The weaker import of ob dedoVAwTar would apply 
to the separation contemplated in verse 11; as long as the 
separation is in effect the partner deserted would not be under 
obligations to bed and board. Now, if freedom from obliga- 
tions to bed and board is all that Paul has in mind in verse 15 
we should expect him to say virtually the same thing in verse 
15 as he says in verse 11. But that is precisely what he does 
not say. In verse 15 we find a terseness and severity of terms 
which, viewed from the standpoint of the separation envi- 
sioned, are indicative of decisiveness and finality — “‘let him 
(or her) depart’’, that is, ‘‘let him (or her) be gone’. Conse- 
quently we are led to expect that Paul had much more in 
mind in verse 15, and with reference to the separation in view 
there, than is expressed or implied in verse 11. But if he has 
much more in mind than the separation from bed and board 
of verse 11, what is this “‘plus’’? Apparently the only direction 
from which we can derive any additional liberty for the 
deserted partner is that of liberty from the marital bond itself. 
In other words, the only “plus’’ that can explain the differ- 
ence between the issue in verse 11 and the issue in verse 15 is 
the ‘‘plus’’ of freedom from the bond of marriage.*® 

(2) In this same chapter in verses 27 and 39, as also in 
Romans 7:2, Paul speaks of the bond of marriage and, in 
connection with such, uses the verb d€w. Verse 39 supplies a 
good example: ‘‘A wife is bound for so long a time as her 
husband lives” (yuv) déderar éf’ Scov xpdvov 6H 6 avip 
avrjs). If dé5erac has reference to the bond of marriage, 
ov déderac would certainly indicate the opposite, namely, 
freedom from such a bond. Now, it must be said that déw 


7 It might be argued that the additional element implied in verse 15 
as over against verse 11 is that in verse 15 the separation from bed and 
board is regarded as permanent without any hope of reconciliation, whereas 
in verse 11 the separation can never properly be regarded as permanent. 
There is undoubtedly this difference, and a good argument can be made 
out in support of the contention that this supplies the ‘‘plus’’ required. 
A full discussion of this contention cannot be offered now. Suffice it for 
the present to present the judgment that the right of permanent separa- 
tion carries with it the right of dissolution, that a person may not rightfully 
regard himself as permanently separated from his spouse unless the mar- 
riage has been dissolved. 
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is not a stronger word than dovAdw, the verb used in verse 15. 
If anything, dovAdw is the stronger word. And, so there is no 
reason why dedovAwTat should not perform the same service 
as 6édera in reference to the marital bond. Consequently 
ot dedovAWTaL, as the opposite of dedovAWTaL, would indicate 
the negative of the bond of marriage and would naturally 
suggest freedom from that bond. So it can with good and 
rather cogent reason be argued that ov dedovAwTar™ in verse 
15 means, “‘is not bound in marriage’. 

(3) The force of the objection urged above in support of the 
weaker interpretation of ob dedovAwTaL, namely, that Paul 
would be setting up a dual standard of ethics with respect to 
the marital tie can be offset if we properly estimate the 
unbelieving and obstinate staie of mind of the deserting 
unbeliever and the character of the sin entailed in this kind 
of desertion. We must also take into account the presupposed 
impossibility of bringing considerations and motives arising 
from the Christian faith to bear upon the unbeliever in such 
a case. In this connection we must remember that, in respect 
of adultery, it is the character of the sin that makes it the 
legitimate ground of divorce. The marriage tie is in itself just 
as sacred in the case where one spouse commits adultery. In 
fact, it is because of the sanctity of the bond that this sin 
is so grievous. But the innocent party is nevertheless at 
liberty to dissolve the marital tie. This does not mean that 
there is any impairment of the sanctity of marriage as such, 
nor does it imply any interference with the ethics which guard 
and govern that sanctity. The case is rather that so heinous 
has been the desecration of this sanctity that the marriage 
bond may properly be dissolved. So in this case of wilful and 
determined desertion on the part of an unbeliever the circum- 
stances of the desertion and the obduracy of the person 
concerned may feasibly be considered as providing proper 
ground for dissolution without having to suppose that a dual 
standard of ethics is thereby posited. The infidelity of the 
deserting party may so condition the complexion of the act 
of desertion that, like adultery, it provides proper ground for 
releasing the Christian spouse from the marital bond. 


1 The use of the perfect tense should not be overlooked; it contemplates 
a condition resultant upon a past action. 
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For these reasons there is much to be said in favour of the 
view that I Corinthians 7:15 contemplates the dissolution of 
the bond of marriage. This interpretation must not be sum- 
marily dismissed as inconsistent with our Lord’s teaching or 
as incompatible with the ethics of marriage as enunciated by 
Paul himself.” 


It is, however, of the greatest importance to maintain that, 
if this position is adopted, the application of this liberty must 
be limited to the precise conditions specified or implied by the 
apostle.’ Too frequently this liberty has been applied to cases 


2 It might be argued that although I Corinthians 7:15 has dissolution 
of the marriage bond in view, yet this does not imply the right of remar- 
riage on the part of the parties involved. This again is a question that 
would require some detailed discussion. Suffice it to say at present that 
the notion of dissolution without the right of remarriage, at least on the 
part of the innocent spouse, does not appear tenable. 

13 The statement of the Westminster Confession of Faith calls for some 
comment. In the chapter entitled, “Of Marriage, and Divorce’’ (chap. 
XXIV), section VI reads as follows: “Although the corruption of man be 
such as is apt to study arguments unduly to put asunder those whom God 
hath joined together in marriage: yet, nothing but adultery, or such wilful 
desertion as can no way be remedied by the Church, or civil magistrate, 
is cause sufficient of dissolving the bond of marriage: wherein, a public 
and orderly course of proceeding is to be observed; and the persons con- 
cerned in it not left to their own wills, and discretion, in their own case”’. 
It is obvious that the Confession regards ‘‘such wilful desertion as can no 
way be remedied by the Church, or civil magistrate’’ as a sufficient cause 
for dissolution of the bond of marriage and of putting asunder those whom 
God hath joined together in marriage. This position is based upon I Co- 
rinthians 7:15; it is the only proof text cited and, of course, it is the only 
one that could reasonably be cited. 

If I Corinthians 7:15 is to be interpreted as legitimating the dissolution 
of the marriage bond in the circumstance contemplated, it may indeed be 
conceded that cases may arise among professing Christians in which the 
principle of I Corinthians 7:15 might apply. That is to say, a professing 
Christian may exhibit such perversity in departing from his or her Chris- 
tian spouse and show such opposition to the demands of the Christian 
ethic that the desertion, in view of all the factors involved, may be re- 
garded as abandonment of the Christian faith. In such an instance the 
person deserting could be placed in the same category as an unbeliever 
and desertion construed accordingly. In this situation I Corinthians 7:15 
could be regarded as applicable and its provisions applied. If the Confes- 
sion had such a situation in mind, as well as desertion by a professed un- 
believer, when it used the description ‘“‘such wilful desertion as can no way 
be remedied by the Church, or civil magistrate’’, then the position could be 
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that do not fall within the category defined by the context 
of I Corinthians 7:15. It is this loose and indiscriminating 
application that must be obviated. The following limitations 
must be observed. 


(i) Paul is dealing with mixed marriages and not with 
marriage between two Christians. What he says in verse 15, 
therefore, cannot have relevance to a case of separation, 
however aggravated, where both spouses may be regarded, in 
the judgment of charity, as members of the household of 
faith. Such an application would be gross distortion of the 
text. 


(ii) Paul is dealing with the case of wilful separation on the 
part of the unbeliever. He expressly disallows separation or 
dismissal on the part of the believer. The Christian must not 
take any initiative in parting from or in putting away the 
unbeliever. The believer may not even solicit desertion on the 
part of the unbeliever. To be very concrete, the believer must 
not make it so unbearable for the unbeliever that the latter 
will be induced or compelled to depart. 

(iii) The separation in view must be conceived of as finding 
its root in fundamental religious discordance, not simply 
disagreement respecting certain aspects of Christian faith and 
practice but discordance between the Christian faith and its 
antithesis. 


defended. But the Confession does not make clear that this is precisely 
the construction or application intended. In the first place, it does not 
restrict the right of dissolution to the case of desertion of a believer on the 
part of an unbeliever, and, secondly, in the case of separation of two pro- 
fessed believers, it does not restrict the right of dissolution to a case in 
which the deserting partner has, by the peculiarly perverse and aggravated 
nature of the desertion, put himself or herself in the same category as an 
unbeliever. Consequently it will have to be concluded that the proposi- 
tion respecting wilful desertion in the Confession is not sufficiently guarded 
and delimited so as to confine itself to the teaching of the apostle in this 
passage. The'Confession should not be blamed for all the loose thinking 
and practice which have appealed to it. The restrictions of the Confession 
are far-reaching when it says, “such wilful desertion as can no way be 
remedied by the Church, or civil magistrate’. But the failure strictly to 
confine the liberty of dissolution to the precise conditions prescribed by 
the apostle in this passage must be recognised, and the loophole left thereby 
cannot be maintained on the basis of Scripture. 
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It is apparent, therefore, how unwarranted it is to apply this 
liberty to all wilful desertion. Not only does the immediate 
context of verse 15 demonstrate this but also verse 11. In the 
latter verse separation is undoubtedly in view and the possi- 
bility of its being permanent” is distinctly entertained. But 
in such a case there is the express provision, “‘let her remain 
unmarried or be reconciled to her husband”’, a provision that 
could not obtain if dissolution of the marriage were regarded 
as feasible. Hence, if we are to interpret I Corinthians 7:15 
as legitimating dissolution of the bond of marriage, it is most 
necessary to restrict this liberty to conditions and circum- 
stances which are analogous to those of the situation dealt 
with by the apostle. It is here that the gross abuse of this 
particular interpretation must be deplored and condemned. 
It is cause for lament that within the circle of professing 
believers desertion has been regarded as sufficient ground for 
divorce, and I Corinthians 7:15 has been wrested to do service 
in the defence of a cause that Paul never sanctioned. 


(to be continued) 


4 The word ‘“‘permanent” is not used here in the sense that the parties 
to the separation may ever rightfully consider the separation as a fait 
accompli without any hope of reconciliation. They may never take the 
position that fimts is written across their marital relations. The word 
‘“‘permanent”’ is used simply in the sense that reconciliation may never 
de facto be accomplished. 
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Ernest J. Chave: A Functional Approach to Religious Education. Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press. 1947. ix, 168. $2.50. 


“Brother, that sounds well, but where is the revelation of God in Jesus 
Christ.”” Such was the reaction of a minister of a leading church to Pro- 
fessor Chave’s presentation of functional religious education. Thereupon 
the author scornfully cancels him with the comment, ‘‘He had ceased to 
think critically and, like an infallible pope, asked all to bend before his 
gilded images”’ (p. 110). The great offense of this minister was his aban- 
donment of liberalism for conservative orthodoxy. But one must question 
at once the seriousness of the charge since the spiritual pilgrimage of 
Professor Chave himself involved a similar change of position but in re- 
verse order. To hear him tell it, it was a real advance. At one time he 
rowed his theological dinghy in the backwaters of supernaturalism, but 
now he sails a sleek craft on the high seas of naturalism driven by the 
winds of free inquiry. Can such a person pass objective judgment on 
the actions and attitudes of another when these are the converse of his 
own? 

It is always interesting to hear the plea of the innovator or reformer 
when zealously presented. Likewise, a new approach to a subject is usually 
welcomed when the field is bestrewn with exhausted ideas. But the effect 
is dulled when the argument is laden with scorn. Furthermore, one who is 
pleading for objective views and decrying prejudice can ill afford to 
indulge in derision. 

The disdain that Chave has for supernaturalism comes to immediate 
expression in the Introduction. ‘‘The author recognizes two great handi- 
caps to the effective functioning of religion in the modern world — sec- 
tarianism and supernaturalism...” (p. v). ‘‘Supernaturalism is a pre- 
scientific view of the world, and though many try to rationalize it in 
order to make it fit a modern world, it leaves a blurred theistic symbolism” 
(p. vi). With such bald statements there need be no doubt as to the direc- 
tion of the argument. One can admire his frankness but not the logic that 
sweeps away the philosophy of the Bible and then pretends seriously to 
deal with the education of human beings —and religious education at 
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that! That is not to say that the author has no right to differ with the 
Bible in a free society, but on the ground of his own delimitation of evi- 
dence to the area of human experience, he does not fairly evaluate the 
influence of the Hebrew-Christian tradition on human life. 

It is to be expected that supernaturalism would be explained within 
the framework of naturalism as prescientific thought, a cousin of supersti- 
tion and magic. However, it must not be forgotten that naturalism can 
be explained within the framework of supernaturalism as sinful man’s 
rationalization of the universe he finds himself in. Professor Chave implies 
that only the supernaturalist is guilty of rationalization. Actually both 
positions rationalize the facts of experience in the light of their presup- 
positions. Facts do not come to us labeled; we label them. Nor is human 
experience an infallible classifier of facts. 

But the author of this book is not so much interested in questions of 
philosophy. He stresses the functional approach to religious education. 
He cannot be concerned with refinements of theory, as theologians have 
wasted too much time and energy with doctrinal disputes. So he starts 
with that which is certain — human experience. We are sure that we exist 
whether the blurred image of God has reality or not. Asa result, it is best 
to follow the scientific interpretation of the world and life. Religion boils 
down to personal-social living. Salvation becomes a development of 
character. Prayer is meditation on the problems of life. The Bible, though 
quoted and retained in the curriculum of study, is largely junked as too 
narrow in its view of God. All religions speak the word of God. Jesus was 
a radical who was crucified by the prejudice against progress. It all has 
the dull ring of modernism’s counterfeit gospel. 

The bulk of this work is given to a development of the ten basic cate- 
gories of human experience as analyzed by the author. These include 
sense of worth, social sensitivity, appreciation of the universe, discrimina- 
tion of values, responsibility and accountability, co-operative fellowship, 
quest for truth and realization of values, integration of experience into a 
working philosophy of life, appreciation of historical continuity, participa- 
tion in group celebrations. There is also added an experimental curriculum 
for a three-year cycle based on this analysis. 

Chave develops consistently his arguments based solely on human 
experience. The end result is what one would expect from his starting 
point. Man is sovereign. Man’s chief end is to glorify man and enjoy 


himself forever. The author is to be commended for his interest in the 





problems of human life — international relations, racial equality, eco- 


nomic adjustments, efc. These are great problems, and according to the 
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Bible the solution of these is the by-product of the solution of a deeper 
problem — sinful man’s relationship to God. But Professor Chave is not 
interested in such obscure doctrinal questions. He wants to be a func- 
tionalist in a world where it is impossible to be only a functionalist. 

This book underscores the schizophrenia of human thought. Will man 
think his thoughts in God’s sequence or will he do his own interpreting? 
The naturalist thinks that he lives in the real world and the supernatural- 
ist in the false world, and the supernaturalist reverses the arrangement. 
It is just possible that the laboratory of human experience will have to 
order bigger equipment to test these two hypotheses. 

The significance of this book lies in this. Here we have a relizious for- 
mulation of the philosophy of education that has long since invaded the 
public school system. The same philosophy now aims its major offensive 
at the church. 


C. ALAN TICHENOR 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


L. H. Marshall: The Challenge of New Testament Ethics. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1947. xi, 363. $3.50. 


The author of this well-appointed and well-printed volume, L. H. 
Marshall, is Tutor of New Testament Interpretation at Rawdon College, 
England. He divides his treatment of New Testament Ethics into two 
sections. In the first he deals with the ethical teaching of Jesus and in the 
second with that of Paul. He dismisses the other New Testament authors, 
as Peter, James and John, with a few lines in which he claims that nothing 
new or apparently deviating from the ethical teaching of Jesus and of 
Paul is to be noted in them. 

Dealing with the nature of the ethics of Jesus he quotes from a wide 
range of authorship, reaching from Klausner, the Jew, through Bernard 
Shaw, the playwright, to Middleton Murry, the agnostic, and Waddington 
the cynical evolutionist, to acclaim the ethical teaching of Jesus as beyond 
all other in nobility and power. Yet he recognizes that parallels are to be 
found in other ethical systems for all but a few strains of thought and that 
practically every strain can be paralleled in the Old Testament. It is 
rather in the unparalleled surge of power to carry the ethic of Jesus into 
practice in their daily lives that the uniqueness of moral attainment 
amongst the first Christians is to be seen. 
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He asserts the impracticability of disentangling the ethics of Jesus 
from His religion. ‘‘He bases ethics entirely on the postulate of faith in 
God... In this way He solves the problem which non-religious ethics 
always fails to solve, namely, the problem of the adequate motivation of 
the moral life and the need of a moral dynamic”’ (p. 13). The ethics of the 
Sermon on the Mount he declares “‘is through and through religious ethics, 
and the ethical life to which it points is impossible of attainment without 
the help of the religion which inspired it” (pp. 13 f.). 

Three ‘‘notes” characterize the religious faith of Jesus. He assumes the 
reality of a spiritual world, the reality of God, the Creator, the Friend be- 
hind phenomena, and He “stressed human value because He thought in 
terms of what, as a matter of fact, any human being, by the grace of God, 
might become” (p. 20). In this last connection he attempts to draw a 
contrast between Jesus and Paul. “‘Jesus held that man could lead the good 
life if he would while St. Paul held that man would lead the good life if he 
could.”” To this he adds the comment, ‘‘As one would expect the truer 
insight was with Jesus”. Later he asserts that the two views “‘are not so 
far apart after all” (pp. 22 f.). 

The centrality of the Kingdom of God in the ethical teaching of Jesus 
is asserted and, while the view of the Kingdom as some external manifesta- 
tion is not to be excluded, the reality of its existence is within the believer. 

Jesus’ view of evil is declared to be that the root of all sin is “inordinate 
self-love’”’ (pp. 32 ff.). He is said to have comparatively little to say about 
the sins of the flesh (in the sense of bodily appetite running riot) but to 
have enlarged greatly on the sins of the spirit, especially in His criticism 
of the Pharisees. The sins of false religion He unsparingly condemned — 
inhumanity, parade, oppression and moral blindness with which hypocrisy 
is identified. In His view of good Jesus makes plain that ‘“‘conduct is 
determined by character and not character by conduct”’ (pp. 63 ff.). Of 
humility Marshall says that it ‘might fairly be regarded as the motif of all 
the teaching of Jesus” (p. 92), and that it was through His teaching that 
“humility came to be regarded as a virtue”. Another virtue characteristi- 
cally ‘‘Christian” is a forgiving spirit. 

After an interesting discussion of the chief moral imperatives of Jesus 
His views on sdciety are dealt with, though Marshall says ‘‘He is not legis- 
lating for, or even thinking of, the future course of civilization’’ (p. 136). 
Jesus did not allow of divorce on any account. Marshall gives short shrift 
to the exception on account of adultery recorded in Matthew’s Gospel but 
yet endeavours to maintain the open door as in the law of Moses. After 
discussion of the teaching of Jesus on the problems of the state and on the 
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social problem he passes on to deal with the validity of the ethics of Jesus 
to vindicate it against charges of asceticism, provincialism and imprac- 
ticability. He closes on the note of the Baptist’s question, ‘‘Art thou the 
One who should come or are we to look for another?”’, quoting from Feine, 
“*But in the whole history of mankind there is only one, Jesus, in whom 
God and God’s holy will touches us directly and without limit. We feel 
that in this Person the will of God amongst men is truly realized’ ’’ (p. 215). 
That is true, he adds, and it is no less true that (quoting Hensley Henson) 
‘‘Christianity carries the fortunes of mankind, and its failure would be 
nothing less calamitous than the spiritual suicide of humanity’ ”’ (zbid.). 

In introducing Paul as an ethical teacher Marshall says, in the face of 
other claims, ‘‘He made his great contribution to the ethical thought and 
practice of mankind not as a Hellenist but as a Jew and above all as a 
Christian’’. ‘‘He simply passed on to others what he had received’”’ (p. 217). 
However, with strange disregard of Paul’s explicit assertion of his divine 
authority, ‘‘Had anyone told the apostle that his letters would one day be 
bound up with the Old Testament and the Gospels and be regarded as 
‘Scripture’, he would have been horrified at the idea and would have de- 
nounced it as blasphemous“ (p. 218). 

Having given these few samples of Marshall’s treatment, we now ask: 
Has he truly expressed the challenge of New Testament Ethics? We are 
reminded of Caesarea Philippi. Men acclaimed Jesus a man far above 
the men of His day, and, indeed, the re-incarnation of the greatest of the 
past. But it was not until Peter identified Him as ‘‘the Christ, the Son of 
the living God’’ that Jesus gave His approval. That is the challenge of 
Jesus to the world of humanity. And surely that is the challenge of the 


New Testament religiously and ethically — ‘‘All power is given unto me 
in heaven and in earth. Go ye therefore, and teach all nations. . . teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you .. .”” (Matt. 


28:18-20). But however rapturously our author proclaims the superiority 
of the ethics of the New Testament this note, so persistent with Paul, is 
at the best but very vaguely hinted, and, we fear, altogether missing. 
And does not James strike another missing note in that challenge, when 
he writes, “If ye fulfil the royal law according to the scripture, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself, ye do well: but if ye have respect to persons, 
ye commit sin....’’ (James 2:8, 9). Is this not a simple reflection of the 
teaching of Jesus in the story of the good Samaritan? James does not 
despise the decalogue, disparagingly called “the code” in a narrow biassed 
misinterpretation of Paul’s terminology, nor does Paul. Here in the asser- 


tion of the basic principle of order in society, ‘“‘thy neighbour as thyself’, 
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we have the characteristic that identifies love and differentiates it from 
other motivation. This it is that points the challenge of New Testament 
ethics. Faith works by love. But faith implicates the ground of truth. 
Love is therefore no more the supreme virtue in the Christian life than it 
is in Micah’s ‘‘to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
thy God”’ (6:8). 

Underlying the entire treatment of his subject the hostility of the au- 
thor toward admission of the fact of total depravity is manifest. Where, 
in the teaching of Jesus or of Paul, can anyone find the distinction between 
man’s “‘higher and lower’”’ nature which Marshall assumes? Surely Gala- 
tians 5:19, 20 makes plain that the Apostle discerned the cause of sin to 
lie in the perverse will of man just as our Lord did. Can the radical neces- 
sity of a literal ‘‘new creation’”’ be more explicitly laid bare than it is in 
the record of the interview of Nicodemus with Jesus? And in that ‘‘new 
creation” or regeneration a principle of action takes possession of the 
“new-born” which makes them “the children of light’”’ and a power to 
act accordingly is generated within them. Without this there is no evi- 
dence of the life everlasting. This principle is the principle of truth or 
justness and this power is the motive power of love, love that “rejoiceth 
not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth” (I Cor. 13:6). So simple and 
sufficient amidst all the complexities of life is the ethical scheme of the 
New Testament. All of ethical teaching in the New Testament is but the 
application of this scheme to varying exigencies of life. Upon this “hang 
all the law and the prophets” which Jesus came ‘“‘not to destroy, but to 
fulfil”. The essential challenge does not confront us until the light of this 
levelling doctrine enters our understandings, exposing all our righteous- 
nesses to be as filthy rags, denying us any personal ground for acceptance 
before God, and preparing the way for the wondrous deliverance that is 
by, in and through Jesus Christ and Him crucified. 

There are several topics in Marshall’s treatment of New Testament 
ethics, such as, in particular, the equality of man and woman which is 
based on the definitely schismatic principle that the individual is the unit 
in human society as over against ‘‘they twain shall be one flesh’, and 
divorce, on which we have not space to comment. There is a recurring 
unwarranted suggestion of rationale that reveals a wide divergence in the 
ethical outlook of our author from that of our Lord and of Paul. And 
the frequent flippancy of the treatment of Scripture texts, where attempts 
are made to validate the personal views of the author himself, and the 
readiness to preside in judgment seem to us to come strangely from the 
pen of one who evaluates so well and highly the Christian virtue of humility. 
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The perusal of this volume is well worth the while of anyone who reads 
with care and whose mental apparatus is well-steeped in the atmosphre 
of a simple Christlike faith in and respect for the Scripture of truth. There 
is much worthwhile to be gleaned from its pages, but the essence of the 


ethics of Marshall is not the essence of New Testament ethics. 


WILLIAM MATHESON 
Chesley, Ontario. 


E. L. Mascall: Christ, the Christian and the Church. A Study of the 
Incarnation and its Consequences. New York: Longmans, Green and Co. 
1946. xiii, 257. $5.00. 


In perusing a modern theological treatise it is refreshing to find oneself 
moving in the atmosphere of debate conducted in and with the categories 
of theology. This is eminently the case in the volume before us. In the 
author’s own words, ‘‘the really important thing for Christology is that 
it should quite fearlessly move within the orbit of those conceptions which 
are proper to it and resist the temptation to transfer itself into the modes 
of thought of other sciences”’ (p. 39). 

The first third of this book is devoted very largely to a defence of the 
catholic doctrine of the person of Christ as it has been expressed in the 
Chalcedonian Creed and the Symbolum Quicunque. Mascall’s vindication, 
however, is not of a stereotyped character. With admirable theological 
acuteness and discrimination he ploughs his way through some of the most 
learned contributions of more recent times and evaluates them with fair- 
ness and competence. The leading theme of this first part of the volume 
is that the two natures in the person of Christ are, in Chalcedonian terms, 
‘neither confused, nor altered, nor divided, nor ever to be separated”’ and 
that, if the Christian ventures on the task of explanation, ‘‘what is above 
all necessary is that he should not subtly deform the dogma in order to 
get a problem that is more amenable to his powers of explanation’’. ‘In 
theology’’, he says, ‘‘as in other intellectual pursuits, cooking the working 
is disreputable; but cooking the question is unforgivable”’ (p. 48). 

One of the most gratifying features of this book, as also of John Stewart 
Lawton’s recently published volume, Conflict in Christology, is the criti- 
cism of the kenotic reconstruction of the doctrine of Christ’s person. ‘‘The 
extreme kenoticists might be surprised to be told that their views were 


based on the same fundamental premise as those of their bétes noires, the 
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Eutychians, but such is nevertheless the case. Neither party can bring 
itself to admit that the one Christ is, without qualification, both God and 
man. Kenoticism is thus the counterpart of monophysitism; it is in fact 
monophysitism of a different kind. Whereas the monophysitism of the 
Eutychians absorbed the human nature into the divine, that of the keno- 
ticists absorbs the divine nature in the human”’ (p. 12). It is a pleasure 
in this connection to find that Francis J. Hall’s book, The Kenotic Theory 
is given something of the recognition it deserves. 

Particularly instructive, as it seems to the present writer, is Mascall’s 
treatment of H. M. Relton’s contention that in the person of Christ there 
is only one self-consciousness which is both divine and human and fully 
human only because it is divine (cf. p. 34). Mascall is undoubtedly correct 
in his criticism of Relton’s formula of ‘‘one consciousness” and in his in- 
sistence that we cannot equate ‘‘consciousness” with ‘‘person’’ (cf. p. 37). 
It would, however, appear to be necessary, in order to do full justice to 
this terminology, to affirm that in Christ there is only one self-conscious- 
ness, because there is only one self, one person. And it is also necessary 
to say that this one se/f-consciousness is divine, not divine and human and 
fully human because divine, as Relton would say. Yet, on the other hand, 
it is equally necessary to affirm that there is a twofold consciousness, one 
divine and the other human and that these must not be confused. It is 
for this latter that Mascall seems to be rightly jealous in order to avoid 
the Eutychian heresy. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that all of Mascall’s positions and 
formulations are worthy of endorsement or, for that matter, consistent 
with Chalcedonian orthodoxy. For example, one mode of statement to 
the effect that the human nature of Christ is exalted ‘‘to the level of God- 
head by its union with the Person of the divine Word”’ (p. 48; cf. pp. 29 f.) 
is scarcely Chalcedonian and is surely not defensible. Admittedly, as 
Mascall fully acknowledges, it is difficult to devise human language that 
will express and guard the great mystery. And it is possible that such 
terms as Mascall uses might be employed to set forth the truth that the 
divine Word took up human nature into the integrity of his divine person. 
It is also true that the Symbolum Quicunque in article 35, which Mascall 
likes to quote; speaks of ‘‘the assumption of manhood into God (assump- 
tione humanitatis in Deum)’’. But it is another matter to say with Mascall 
that the human nature is exalted ‘‘to the level of Godhead’’. For are we 
not them confusing the two natures and lapsing into the very error which 
the Chalcedonian formula sought to prevent by its dovyxtTws? 

It is, however, in those chapters which deal with incorporation into 
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Christ and with the eucharist as the sacrament of unity that our disagree- 
ment with Mascall rises to that of decisive recoil. And it is recoil from 
what appears to be central in Mascall’s conception of the consequences 
of the incarnation. 

The subject of union and communion with Christ is one that should 
always evoke the deepest interest and response on the part of the believer, 
and it is one that should always be of the deepest concern to theology. It 
is the central truth of soteriology. To the credit of British theology it needs 
to be said that it has given to this subject something of that sustained 
emphasis which it must receive if redemption in its objective accomplish- 
ment and in its continued application is to be properly oriented and under- 
stood. It has, accordingly, been one of the particular marks of British 
piety that its devotion has been permeated by a profound consciousness 
of union and communion with Christ. Insofar as Mascall’s work witnesses 
to the persistence of this interest and faith we cannot but express apprecia- 
tion and gratitude. Yet the underlying principle in terms of which Mascall 
interprets union and communion with Christ we cannot regard as any- 
thing less than distortion, and distortion which has its affinity with failure 
to guard jealously the distinction between the two natures in the person 
of our Lord, particularly the failure to preserve Chalcedon’s dovyxiTws. 

“Becoming a Christian’, Mascall says, ‘‘means being re-created by 
being incorporated into the glorified manhood of the ascended Christ, so 
that, in the words of the Epistle to the Ephesians, we are raised up with 
him and made to sit with him in the heavenly places, in Christ Jesus” 
(p. 78). And lest we should fail to appreciate the significance of his for- 
mula, “incorporated into the glorified manhood of the ascended Christ” 
we must add a few of his explications. “‘By baptism, without loss of per- 
sonal identity, we are incorporated into Christ, that is to say, established 
in corpore Christi, given an ontological union with, and participation in, 
his glorified human nature, so that all he possesses in it becomes ours” 
(p. 94). Hereby, in a way conformed to our creaturely nature, we are 
granted ‘‘a real share in the eternity of God, as we are in everything else 
that God possesses; we receive, by grace, a created participation of God’s 
own mode of life’? (p. 100). The Christian has been “reborn by a real 
incorporation of his or her human nature into the human nature of the 
incarnate Word, and ... has thus been taken up into the very life of 
the triune God”’ (p. 108). 

It must indeed be recognized that union with Christ is a great mystery. 
The more the teaching of our Lord, as recorded particularly in John’s 
Gospel, and of the Apostles is humbly and faithfully pondered the more 
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we are amazed at the richness and intimacy of the union realized by faith 
in Christ. But surely Mascall has gone beyond the warrant of Biblical 
language and has gravely trespassed the bounds of sober interpretation 
when he has construed this union as incorporation into the manhood of 
the ascended Christ, as a taking up into the very life of the triune God, 
and asa created participation of God’s own mode of life. In a word, Mascall 
has surely committed the grave mistake of pressing the language of analogy 
into that of identity. 

As this is applied in later chapters to the Lord’s Supper, which Mascall 
calls the sacrament of unity, there is much to be learned that is instructive 
and provocative of fruitful thought. But one also learns the lamentable 
extent to which a high sacramentarianism, verging in some respects upon 
that of the Church of Rome, finds vigorous promotion and hospitable 
entertainment within the Anglican communion. Mascall has provided us 
with a logically argued and well-constructed exposition of what he con- 
ceives to be the consequences of the incarnation. In doing so he has proved 
himself an able apologete for a viewpoint which is characteristic of high 
Anglicanism. Any exposition and vindication of a truly evangelical and 
Scriptural construction of the nature and efficacy of the sacraments will 
have to come to grips with Mascall’s formulation. 


JoHn MURRAY 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


C. H. Dodd: The Johannine Epistles. The Moffatt New Testament 
Commentary. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1946. Ixxi, 168. $2.75. 


This small commentary on the Johannine Epistles contains certain 
statements which are particularly characteristic of the author’s approach 
and are out of accord with the position of conservative Christians. For 


example, his observations on the biblical doctrine of regeneration. 


The antecedents of the idea of regeneration lie not within Judaism, 
but in Hellenistic thought. It is found in some mystery religions; and 
in the higher paganism, or ‘Hellenistic mysticism,’ the initiation into 
gnosis is sometimes represented as a process of regeneration (as, for 
example, in Corpus Hermeticum, XIII —a late dialogue, probably of 
the third century). The Fourth Evangelist adopts the idea, both in the 
Prologue (i. 12) and in the dialogue with Nicodemus (iii. 3-8), placing 
it in the essentially Christian context of the Kingdom of God and the 
Holy Spirit, and connecting it with the sacrament of Baptism, by which 
a man becomes a member of the Church (p. 68). 
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This extract sets before us with sufficient clarity Dr. Dodd’s central 
thesis. The Fourth Gospel and the Johannine Epistles were written to 
combat incipient Gnosticism. This was done not by offering something 
radically different but by stealing the Gnostics’ thunder. The authors of 
the Gospel and the Epistles took some of the Gnostic ideas and gave them 
a Christian twist. 

Dr. Dodd’s apparent rejection of the substitutionary atonement will 
likewise evoke the dissent of conservative Christians. 

It is at least sufficient to show that our author, while using the lan- 
guage of pre-Christian religious observance, is not deserting his canon 
of historical actuality ...when he says that in Christ the love of God 
provided an expiation for sin (p. 28). 

Dr. Dodd also rejects the literal second coming of Christ for the Barthian 
concept of “realized eschatology”’. 


...the urgency of the appeal to an immediately impending second 
advent was lost. Attempts to revive it... have always been artificial 
and disappointing... At any moment, remaining in Him, we may 
have confidence in His presence. The last Judgment, in all its solemnity 
and decisiveness, waits upon us in the midst of time... Death places 
us in the immediate presence of the Lord, for it sets us beyond time 
(pp. 64 f.). 

Dr. Dodd believes that God made an “historical revelation’’ of Himself 
in “‘the life and words of Jesus Christ” (p. 142). Agreement with this 
revelation is the test by which he determines the truth or falsity of any 
portion of Scripture, including the Johannine epistles. Unfortunately, 
however, this revelation (according to Dr. Dodd) has survived only in 
those portions of the Synoptic Gospels which he recognizes as true. Thus 
he operates on an elastic principle which enables him to affirm or deny 
whatever he chooses. 

In view of these serious errors, and many others, this commentary is 
not the most suitable to be placed in the hands of the unlearned or un- 
critical, but those who are more advanced in biblical studies will find it 
suggestive and stimulating at many points. This is especially true of 
Dr. Dodd’s account of the authorship of these epistles, concerning which 
a few words ought to be said. 


Dr. Dodd’s treatment of this question turns upon his interpretation of 
I John 1:3a: ‘‘That which we have seen and heard declare we unto you, 
that ye also may have fellowship with us’. Dr. Dodd admits that ‘‘on 
the face of them, the opening verses taken together seem to imply a dis- 
tinction between those who had direct experience of the historical facts 
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of the Gospel, and those who knew of them only at second hand, the 
writer being included in the former class (‘we’), and his readers in the lat- 
ter (‘you’)” (p. 9). However, Dr. Dodd insists that the apparent meaning 
of I John 1:3a is not the real meaning. In reality the ‘‘we”’ of this sentence 
does not refer exclusively to the author himself or to a restricted group 
but to “‘the whole Church to which the apostolic witness belongs by virtue 
of its koindnia, over against the world which being outside the koindnia 
has no knowledge of the incarnate Son, and therefore no knowledge of the 
Real God” (p. 16). In other words, Dr. Dodd conceives of I John 1:3a as 
teaching that the whole Church has so real a share in the apostolic witness 
that it may be said not only to know Christ spiritually but even to have 
seen and heard Him in the flesh! 

This interpretation of Dr. Dodd, which has won the applause of many 
reviewers, is in conflict with the rest of the New Testament which em- 
phasises the fact that the whole Church has not seen Christ in the flesh, 
‘‘Whom having not seen ye love’’ (I Pet. 1:8). And if it is true that ‘the 
author of the Epistle was a disciple of the (Fourth) Evangelist and a stu- 
dent of his work’’ (p. lvi), he must have been a very inattentive student 
indeed when he wrote 1:3a, if he meant by it what Dr. Dodd insists that 
he did. For the Fourth Gospel bestows a solemn blessing upon that great 
body of Christians who have not seen Christ in the flesh. ‘“‘Blessed are they 
that have not seen, and yet have believed’’ (John 20:29). 

Dr. Dodd supports his interpretation by pointing out a number of 
instances in this First Johannine Epistle in which the word ‘‘we’’ refers 
to Christians generally and not to “‘a restricted group”. However, even 
when this is granted (and in some of the instances adduced, e. g., 4:6 
and 4:14, it is very difficult to grant), Dr. Dodd is not one whit helped in 
his interpretation of 1:3a. For the question is not what the pronoun ‘‘we”’ 
sometimes means but what it means in this particular verse. Here two 
pronouns ‘‘we’’ and ‘“‘you” are used not with the same reference but in 
contrast with one another. And since the pronoun ‘‘you”’ undoubtedly 
refers to Christians generally, the pronoun ‘‘we”’ cannot have this refer- 
ence here, whatever it may or may not mean elsewhere, but must refer to 
“a restricted group”’ (restricted, we believe, to the Apostle John himself). 

If, then, Dr. Dodd’s interpretation of 1:3a is untenable, there remain 
two possibilities as to the authorship of the First Johannine Epistle. Either 
this Epistle was written by one who had been a personal disciple of Jesus 
or by an impostor who wished to give the impression that he had been such 
a disciple. He who prefers the latter possibility, however, must explain 
why the author was so reserved in the presentation of his claims. An 
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impostor would naturally identify himself with some prominent apostle 
whom he would name and make much of throughout the epistle. Cer- 
tainly he would not be so subtle as to refrain purposely from doing that 
which was natural in order that his claim of being a personal disciple of 
Jesus might seem more true. And, also, the high moral tone of the epistle 
seems to militate against its being written by an impostor. It is difficult 
to believe that the one who denounced lying with such apparent sincerity 
(2:21) should himself, at that very moment, have been engaged in deliberate 
deceit. 

Thus, by a process of elimination, we are driven to the conclusion that 
the First Johannine Epistle was indeed written by a personal disciple of 
Jesus. And if this is so, who could he have been save that “beloved dis- 
ciple’ to whom a unanimous iradition gives the name of John the son of 
Zebedee and the Fourth Gospel ascribes itself? 

The similarities of the three Johannine Epistles to one another convinces 
Dr. Dodd that they were all written by the same person. We may rejoice 
in such an admission, yet we must continue to fear the Greeks even when 
they bring gifts. Dr. Dodd attempts to forge out of the unity of authorship 
of these three epistles an additional argument against their apostolicity. 

It is unlikely that he (the author) is to be identified with John the 

Apostle, the son of Zebedee. The very use of the title ‘presbyter’ is 

against it... The argument of 3 John turns altogether upon the question 

of the writer’s authority. Can we doubt that if he had possessed the ap- 
ostolic dignity, he would have flung out a defiant ‘John, apostle of Jesus 

Christ by the will of God,’ and reduced Diotrephes to silence? (p. Ixix). 


This objection seems a very weighty one, and so we are grateful to 
Dr. Dodd for answering it himself farther on in his commentary. For on 
page 161 he reminds us that neither of the smaller Johannine epistles were 
written to Diotrephes or to any other member of the offending congrega- 
tion but to friends in other congregations. This being so, there would be 
no need for John to lay stress upon his apostolic dignity, and if on other 
occasions he was accustomed to call himself ‘‘The Presbyter’’, there would 
be no reason why he should not do so in these two epistles. 

Moreover, there is evidence that the Apostle John was customarily 
called ‘‘The Presbyter” during the latter part of his life. This evidence 
is to be found in the celebrated fragment of Papias quoted by Eusebius. 


Furthermore, if any one chanced to arrive who had been really a 
follower of the presbyters, I would inquire as to the sayings of the pres- 
byters — as to what Andrew or Peter had said, or Philip, or Thomas or 
James, or John or Matthew or any other of the Lord’s disciples, also 
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as to what Aristion and the presbyter John, the Lord’s disciples were 

saying (H. E. iii. 39). 

Eusebius thought that here Papias was referring to two Johns, John 
the apostle and John the presbyter, and most modern scholars have adopted 
Eusebius’ opinion. That this interpretation, however, is not necessary 
or, indeed, even probable is indicated by the following considerations: 
(1) Papias divides his oral sources into two classes, viz., persons who had 
spoken before the time of his inquiry and persons who were speaking at the 
time of his inquiry. If the apostle John long outlived his fellow apostles, 
as Irenaeus says that he did, he would naturally fall into both categories, 
and there is no difficulty in the supposition that Papias named him twice, 
with the result that John the apostle and John the presbyter are the same 
person. (2) John the presbyter is named after the less important Aristion. 
Thus it does seem that after Papias wrote the name of Aristion he sud- 
denly remembered that the apostle John had also been living and teaching 
at the time at which he had been collecting his material and so wrote 
John’s name a second time as an after-thought. (3) Papias calls Aristion 
and the presbyter John “‘disciples of the Lord”. Modern critics have often 
arbitrarily excised this phrase, seemingly because it implies that the ‘‘pres- 
byters” previously referred to are none other than the apostles who are 
likewise called ‘disciples of the Lord,’’ which, if it were so, would eliminate 
the necessity of finding two Johns in this quotation from Papias. (4) An- 
other proof that the presbyters mentioned by Papias are the apostles 
whom he calls by name is found in the fact that Aristion is called a ‘“‘dis- 
ciple of the Lord” but not a “presbyter’’. This seems to indicate that 
Papias is distinguishing the less prominent disciples, such as Aristion, 
from the apostles, to whom he gives the name of ‘‘presbyters’’. 

Thus both the Johannine epistles and the Papias fragment, rightly 
interpreted, seem to indicate that in Asia Minor, late in the first century, 
the apostles were sometimes called ‘“‘presbyters’’, and this fact may have 
some bearing on the history of church government. Lightfoot (Commen- 
tary on Philippians) admitted that the New Testament represents the 
Church as possessed of a presbyterian form of government, yet he managed 
to secure an apostolic sanction for episcopacy by supposing that the 
Apostle John approved of it when it originated in Asia Minor in the latter 
part of the first century. It would be more reasonable, however, to sup- 
pose that the Apostle John disapproved of episcopacy, since he always 
called himself ‘‘The Presbyter’’, never ‘‘The Bishop”. 


Epwarp F. Hits 
Dana College, Blair, Nebraska. 
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Alexander Heidel: The Gilgamesh Epic and Old Testament Parallels. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 1946. ix, 269. $3.50. 


1) 


It must always be a matter of wonder to every serious student of the 
problem that from the ancient Near-Eastern world there should have 
come literature such as the Old Testament. The exalted doctrine of God 
and the ideas concerning man’s relation to God which are found in the 
Hebrew Scriptures naturally produce in the thinking mind a desire to en- 
quire into their origin. What, to state the question in other words, is the 
origin of Israel’s religion? 

The exalted nature of Israel’s religion stands out in yet bolder relief 
when it is set against the background of the religious beliefs of those na- 
tions which were neighbors to Israel. To what extent, however, did the 
religious beliefs and practices of Israel’s neighbors influence the religion 
that is presented in the Scriptures? For example, when the Bible speaks 
of Melchizedek as priest of oy by (Genesis 14:18), are we to conclude 
that here is an influence of the Canaanitish worship of dN, the supreme 
god of Canaan’s pantheon? Or, do we find here a designation of the one 
true God, deliberately chosen for the purpose of exalting Him above the 


gods of Canaan? 


The question of the relation of Israel’s religion to that of the remaining 
ancient world has been brought to the fore particularly through the dis- 
coveries in the Mesopotamian valley. Evidence of a once rich and vast 
civilization have been brought to light, and it was to be expected that 
there would be those who would seek to discover the origin of Israel’s 


distinctive religious ideas and institutions in Babylonia. 


The Old Testament itself, however, claims that it is a revelation from 
the God of Heaven. Its teachings and the religious worship which it pre- 
scribes are not, therefore, merely the development of ideas and practices 
which the Israelites learned from the Babylonians. Rather, despite what- 
ever accidental (as distinguished from essential) similarities there might 
be between the organized worship of Israel and that of other nations, 
Israel’s religion was revealed to her in a special, supernatural manner, by 
the God of heaven Himself. 

The scholarly world, however, has not, in any very consistent way, 
been willing to accept the witness which the Old Testament bears to itself. 
It is, therefore, a real pleasure to find a book which does accept that wit- 
ness and which discusses the question with a realization of the superiority 


of Israel’s religion over that of Babylon. 
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The Gilgamesh Epic does not pretend to deal with the entire question 
of the origin of Israel’s religion, but it does make a notable contribution 
toward the solution of the problem. As its title suggests, it confines itself 
to a discussion of the famous poem of Gilgamesh and its relation to the 
Old Testament. 

The first thing that strikes one about this work is its competency. 
Dr. Heidel is very evidently a master of his subject and knows whereof 
he speaks. The epic is given in an English translation, and by means of 
brackets and parentheses, the reader is enabled to obtain a fair idea of the 
condition of the text in the original. Since the author desired his work to 
reach a wider circle of readers than merely the trained specialist, he has 
dispensed with a transliteration. The translation is clear and well done 
and would compare favorably with the rendering of Ebeling. Wisely cer- 
tain objectionable lines are translated into Latin. 

The translation is provided with fairly complete footnotes which not 
only serve to explain the text but also to introduce the reader to further 
literature. Some introductory remarks tell of the discovery of the tablets 
and their publication and summarize the contents of the epic. 

Of particular importance is the discussion, beginning on page 137, of 
topics which are treated in the epic itself. This entire section constitutes 
refreshing reading. For not only are we presented with a serious study of 
the teaching of the tablets, but more, we are also presented with a serious 
and sympathetic study of the teaching of the Old Testament. In fact, it 
is not too strong to say that Dr. Heidel has made a real contribution to 
the study of the Biblical Theology of the Old Testament. The remarks 
upon Sheol, for example, are particularly valuable. 

The following sentence will give an idea of the refreshing character of 
the discussion. ‘‘But if Job expected to behold God in the hereafter with 
the eyes of his body, it follows that the min of mibbésari in verse 26 is not 
privative but local, so that mibbéSari cannot possibly mean ‘without my 
flesh’ but must mean ‘from out of my flesh.’ With this usage of min may 
be compared Ps. 33:13-14: ‘The Lord looks down from out of (min) the 
heavens. He sees all the sons of men. He looks forth from (min) the place 
of His dwelling upon all the inhabitants of the earth’ (cf. also Cant. 2:9 
and 5:4, where in English, however, we use ‘through’ instead of ‘from’)”’ 
(p. 215). 

The conclusion of Dr. Heidel’s study is stated in the following words, 
‘‘As in the case of the creation stories, we still do not know how the bibli- 
cal and Babylonian narratives of the deluge are related historically. The 


available evidence proves nothing beyond the point that there is a genetic 
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relationship between Genesis and the Babylonian versions. The skeleton 
is the same in both cases, but the flesh and blood and, above all, the ani- 
mating spirit are different. It is here that we meet the most far-reaching 
divergencies between the Hebrew and the Mesopotamian stories”’ (p. 268). 

This is a book which might well serve as an introduction to the study 
of archaeology, for it is written in simple and clear language and can 
easily be understood by the average educated person. It should most 
certainly be in the possession of every minister who is desirous of obtain- 
ing a better knowledge of the Scriptures. We commend it most heartily 
and would express the hope that the author will continue to serve the 
church by the publication of more works of similar nature. 


EDWARD J. YOUNG 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


C. H. Dodd: The Bible To-Day. Cambridge: At the University Press; 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1947. ix, 168. $2.50. 


When Charles Harold Dodd writes a book we are well rewarded for 
reading it. Born in 1884, and now Norris-Hulse Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Cambridge, Professor Dodd is the author of more than 
a score of theological books which have come from the press during the 
past twenty-five years. A number of his books deal with the backgrounds 
of the Bible, its authority, and its relation to history. Our present volume, 
The Bible To-Day, consists of a number of ‘‘open lectures’’ delivered at the 
University of Cambridge, and was prepared in part from shorthand notes 
taken of the lectures and subsequently revised by Professor Dodd. 

The book reads well. Its style is a model of clarity and the reflection of 
a mature mind which has faced the major questions which confront mod- 
ern Christian believers. The author knows what he believes and states 
his convictions clearly and fearlessly. And there are many fine points in 
the seven chapters of the book. 

The volume contains two introductory chapters on what the Bible is, 
and on the proper approach to the Bible. These are followed by one each 
on the Old and New Testaments. The remaining three chapters deal re- 
spectively with history as revelation, the Bible and the current historical 
problem, and history and the individual. 


As stated above, many good points are made in the course of the lec- 
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tures. The author recognizes at the outset that the Bible is a unique reli- 
gious book with a “real unity” (p. 2). In another chapter he discusses in 
an excellent way the tremendous ethical significance of the gospels and 
the epistles (pp. 81-85). In a rather guarded yet clever manner, he ven- 
tures to speak a word for New Testament miracles for “it remains that 
we were not there and Paul was” (p. 77). The discussion of the kerygma 
of Christ which begins on page 89 has merit. The author very correctly 
attaches great significance to the conversion of Paul (p. 103). Indeed, he 
goes so far as to recognize that “This ‘super-natural’ factor [in Biblical 
history] cannot be explained away without re-writing the Bible and falsify- 
ing the witness of its writers” (p. 100). It was also refreshing to find a 
Biblical scholar who could see something besides Philo’s Logos in the 
prologue to John’s Gospel (p. 108). One of the finest things in the volume 
is its emphasis on the sovereignty of God in history (p. 130 and passim). 

Other aspects of the volume are less happy. Professor Dodd does recog- 
nize that we have passed through a liberal era, but we are not “‘post- 
critical” (p. 26). Of this point of view the book offers an abundance of 
illustration. The author accepts uncritically the documentary hypothesis 
of the Pentateuch: part, at least, of Genesis is “relatively late’ in compo- 
sition (p. 30). The Old Testament books were written in their final form 
in the prophetic era or later (p. 53); for example, the five books of Moses 
“received their present shape about the fourth century B. C.” (p. 59). A 
brief summary of “generally accepted conclusions” concerning the writ- 
ing of the Old Testament books is given on page 33. A good example of 
our author’s ability to reconstruct an Old Testament historical portrait 
is found in his summary of the contents of Exodus (pp. 54 ff.). Some of 
the heroes of faith from the catalogue in Hebrews XI are described by 
our author as “splendid savages”’ (p. 4). The author states flatly that the 
Old Testament contains “incongruities and contradictions” (p. 10). Some- 
what more surprising to the reviewer was the defense of a limited allegori- 
cal interpretation (p. 18). As one would expect, the literary unity of 
Isaiah is denied (p. 49), and II Peter is placed close to 150 A. D. (p. 69). 
A strongly naturalistic interpretation is often given to the prophetic 
writers (e. g., to Ezekiel’s vision of the dry bones, p. 48) and Daniel is of 
course Maccabean (p. 61). One sometimes doubts whether the author 
truly believes in the prophets having received a revelation from God (p. 38), 
for ‘‘the true intention of prophetic predictions is not to unveil an inevi- 
table future, but to alter the variable element in the present situation .. .”” 
(p. 131). The author considers the post-exilic prophets a ‘‘lesser breed” 
(p. 152). 
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Since the book is the record of popular lectures one cannot be critical 
of the author for not exhibiting the bases of his bald statements and judg- 
ments. Yet when he does attempt to justify his critical method of treat- 
ing Scripture he does a poor job, showing only that early Christian scholars 
labored to secure a pure text of Scripture, that they studied questions of 
authorship, and that they sought earnestly to ascertain the true meaning 
of Scripture (pp. 15f.), although in this discussion he makes statements 
which would either require more proof or which reflect facts capable of 
another interpretation. For example, would Origen have approved of the 
assumption made by our author: “Biblical criticism means nothing but 
applying to the biblical documents the rational or scientific methods of 
scholarship which are applied in other fields of study” (p. 23)? Is the Bible 
one in kind with other historical books? Are we competent to challenge 
it at every point in its claims? The answer of the early Church was No. 
Let the reader go to the Fathers and see for himself. 

Apart from the question of the full authority of the Bible, the reviewer 
felt himself in most sharp disagreement with the views of the author on 
the question of the character of certain events in Biblical history and 
prophecy. The account of the creation as found in Genesis, of the fall of 
our first parents into sin, of the Noachian deluge, of the divine frustration 
at Babel, and the Last Judgment are not, or will not be, historical. They 
are “supra-historical’’, symbolical if not mythical (p. 112). The early 
stories of Genesis are “adaptations of primitive myths” (p. 115). “It is 
impossible to think of Doomsday as a coming event in history”’ (p. 115). 
The author also seems to accept a soteriological universalism (p. 
118). 

The Bible To-Day is undoubtedly a good statement of the views pre- 
vailing in our time in many universities and seminaries. Professor Dodd 
has rendered us a service by giving in compact form a clear summary of 
the current form of modernism. But, at the same time, we have by con- 
trast with the historic faith of the church a portrait of the naturalism and 
unbelief which has invaded the supposedly supernaturalistic camp of the 
saints under the guise of up-to-date scholarship. To be modern one must 
speak the Shibboleths of theological liberalism: Moses did not write the 
Pentateuch; the Psalms are essentially post-exilic; the literary unity of 
almost all Old Testament books must be challenged; the wisdom literature 
cannot be Solomonic in composition or spirit; the gospels are not trust- 
worthy and historical portraits of Christ ...— in short, one cannot accept 
the Bible’s account of itself as did our Lord and His apostles. And so even 
He turns out to be a poor prophet. 
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Let the reader who desires a refreshing contrast in outlook on the same 
subject turn to The Infallible Word, a book which rings true to Scripture 
with its consistently supernaturalistic view of inspiration, and which 
dares to bring the bases of its claims before the reader for his scrutiny and 
evaluation. 


Joun C. WENGER 


Goshen College Biblical Seminary, Goshen, Indiana. 


Francis C. M. Wei: The Spirit of Chinese Culture. New York: Scribner’s. 
1947. xiii, 186. $2.75. 


In his foreword to this book, Professor Kenneth Scott Latourette states: 
“We have here a subject of central importance treated by a master” 
(p. vii). As to the central importance of the subject here treated, there 
can be little dispute. With China coming more and more into the focus 
of the western eye, it is important that we of the west understand China, 
and a study of the spirit of her culture is indispensable to such an under- 
standing. The book is much broader than its title indicates, however. It 
is even broader than the additional sub-title given on the dust jacket, 
“An Interpretation of the Philosophy and Religion of China’’. The real 
purpose and scope of the book is stated by the author in the introductory 
portion of his first chapter: ‘‘We shall confine our attention to the religion 
and the moral tradition of the people in the hope that by this study we may 
catch the spirit of their culture, and see whether the Christian message will 
find in it something congenial as a point of contact and as a medium for 
its presentation” (p. 3). We are thankful that the esteemed author did 
include this wider purpose in the scope of his book. This makes it a valu- 
able textbook for missionaries and for all Christians who are interested in 
the promotion of God’s kingdom in China. 

The author sees in Confucianism the essential culture of the Chinese 
people. Buddhism he recognizes as something that has affected this 
culture. Taoism he considers to be a religion with a philosophy that has 
“greatly influénced the Chinese culture, but only through Confucianism” 
(p. 31). It is a well-known fact that Confucius himself denied that he was a 
religious teacher. ‘‘We do not even know man, how can we know gods”, 
the old sage demurred. This has given rise to lively discussions as to 
whether present-day Confucianism is or is not a religion. Professor Wei 
contends that what we today know as Confucianism is the product of a 
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long course of historical development to which contributions were made 
by at least three other cultures. His conclusion is “Confucianism thus 
understood is not merely a system of morals or of ethical teachings, but 
an ethico-political system with a religious element in it” (p. 41). From the 
Odes, a classic edited by Confucius, the author quotes: 


“Oh me! the men who lead the state 
Forsake the wisdom of the past. 

Unruled by maxims wise and great, 

They veer with every fitful blast” (p. 49). 


Not an unusable description of opportunists in political life today, and 
not unlike the word of the Lord through Jeremiah, ‘‘Ask for the old paths, 
where is the good way, and walk therein” (6:16). 

Taoism is deemed by the author to have an unhistorical foundation and 
an unsound theology. ‘For a long time it held its ground, but now, with 
the spread of modern education and scientific ideas in the country, its 
future seems to be doomed”’ (p. 31). Professor Wei explains the ready 
entrance which Buddhism found into China by the fact that the indigenous 
Confucian culture failed to meet the spiritual needs of the Chinese, and 
Confucianism failed in this because of its undue emphasis on its ethico- 
political ideas at the expense of its already slim religious element. As to 
the popular religion of the people, the author takes the generally accepted 
position that it is a mixture of many elements. ‘‘For most of the Chinese 
people religion has to do with the unseen which is largely unknown, and 
they do not have the desire to inquire too much into the unseen and the 
unknown; but for practical purposes they deem it expedient at least to 
play safe with all the religions” (p. 135). 

When the author discusses the proper missionary attitude towards 
Chinese culture, he warns against ridiculing it; he does not, however, 
recommend the comparative method. He is interested in points of resem- 
blance, but urges that they must be used with the greatest caution. 
Contrary to a widely-held opinion, especially in modernist circles, the 
author states: “It is not the divided Church that has kept some of the 
Chinese away from it....It is denominationalism rather than denomi- 
nations that has been a hindrance to the Christian enterprise in China” 
(p. 158). 

Readers who share the convictions which this Journal represents will 
not be tempted to sit at the feet of Professor Wei to learn about Christian 
theology. We gladly accept the evaluation of Professor Kenneth Scott 
Latourette of Yale who, in his foreword, says about the author, ‘‘Sympa- 
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thetic with the deepest insights of the Chinese spirit, he is also a Christian”’ 
(p. viii). That was our personal conclusion also when we stood at the 
rail of a Yangtze River steamer more than twenty years ago and had a 
delightful conversation with Professor Wei. He is weak and confused in 
his discussion of the doctrinal presentation of Christianity to the Chinese. 
He tells us that ‘‘from their Confucian culture” the Chinese ‘‘will find it 
easy to understand the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man” 
(p. 174). He even avers: ‘Buddhism ... has taught them that by turning 
one’s life in the right direction and by forsaking the mistaken past a new 
start on the right path becomes instantly possible. All that is necessary is 
for Christianity to bring in the new idea of man’s personal relationship 
with God, for personal relationship as the basis of life is the familiar 
Chinese way of thinking’’(p. 175). 

The root weakness of the author’s philosophy of missions is that he 
wishes to seek points of contact for the Christian missionary in the intel- 
lectual and spiritual achievements of the people to whom he presents his 
message. There are points of contact for the missionary, but they are 
not with what the soul and mind of man have achieved; they are with 
what God has given to them, for, as Paul tells us, God ‘‘left not himself 
without witness, in that he did good, and gave us rain from heaven, and 
fruitful seasons, filling our hearts with food and gladness’’ (Acts 14:17). 


Joun C. De KornE 


Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Leo Baeck: The Pharisees and Other Essays. New York: Schocken 
Books. 1947. ix, 164. $3.00. 


A decade or so ago a German Jew published two volumes of essays 
several of which are reproduced in the little book under review. Leo Baeck 
the author, was once the leading rabbi in the city of Berlin, and has long 
been one of the foremost exponents of the liberal interpretation of Juda- 
ism. He writes from a philosophical and theological background quite at 
variance with orthodox Christianity, and so we shall not expect to find 
ourselves in agreement with all of his reasoning and conclusions. On the 
other hand, what he has to say so mirrors his acquaintance with the works 
of Judaism that the Christian cannot but read with unfailing interest the 


essays which have come from his pen. 
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“The Pharisees” is but the first of the essays in the volume at hand. 
In this introductory dissertation the rabbi adds to the many published 
explanations his own analysis of the origin and development of the term 


“‘Pharisee’’. The Pharisees, he says, were neither a party nor a brother- 


hood, but rather a ‘‘movement within the Jewish people” (p. 12). This 
movement resulted from the crisis brought about by the Babylonian cap- 
tivity, a crisis in which the “‘separated ones,” 7. e. the Perushim or Phari- 
sees, realized that only as they withdrew from the peoples about them 
and constituted themselves a distinctive community with their religion 
as the cohesive, unifying force could they hope to “‘make secure a uniquely 
Jewish domain” (p. 38). Evidence is cited to show that in Bible times the 
terms ‘‘Perushim”’, ‘‘the saints” and ‘‘the community” were synonymous 
terms and that the primary thought of them all was separation from the 
nations. Because the heathen lands themselves were considered levitically 
impure the movement of Pharisaism historically attached itself primarily 
to Palestine. 

The ‘‘movement” of which the author speaks had its beginnings in 
Babylonia. There the exiles had to choose between identification with 
the conqueror and identification with a religion and way of life which had 
been outwardly defeated. The result was that only those with great 
strength of character aligned themselves with the Jewish community. 
With the return to the Promised Land ‘‘the saints” found it necessary to 
accentuate their separateness if the community was to be preserved. 
Later, in the face of Hellenism, there was more than ever a need for the 
heightening of the separateness if Judaism was to survive. 

The Pharisaic movement, however, was kept alive not only by the con- 
flict between the community and the heathen world but by an internal 
conflict within the Jewish population. Out of the Exile came the synagogue 
with its service of prayer and interpretation of Scripture, religious ele- 
ments which persisted and eventually took the place of the sacrificial 
worship of the Temple. The priesthood, the Sadducee group, thus came 
to be the chief opponent of the Pharisees, contending for strict adherence 
to the Scriptures themselves as over against the oral tradition which as- 
sociated itself with the synagogue, and because the Sadducees represented 
the priestly aristocracy the Pharisees became the people’s party, so to 
speak. The priests had been a separated class, the holy ones. With the 
Pharisaic movement the community as a whole was holy; there was no 
room for a separate class, hence the dietary laws and laws of cleanliness 
now pertained to all, rather than to the priests only. At the same time 
the priests occupied themselves increasingly with the ritual of the Temple, 
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leaving the administration of justice, originally one of their prerogatives, 
to non-priests. And since the administration of justice demanded knowl- 
edge and teaching of the Law there arose the scribal institution, admin- 
istered by those whose primary consciousness lay in their identification 
with the religious community, the Pharisaic movement. The scribes were 
for the most part Pharisees, and as a result of their activities, the Pharisaic 
movement took on increasingly two characteristics. The first of these, as 
suggested above, was an intense devotion to the study and teaching of the 
written Torah. The second: was stress upon tradition, the Oral Law, and 
this in part because some authority was needed for the synagogue with 
its prayer and Scripture recital and for the vesting of the scribal functions 
in those other than the priests. 

A third source of conflict stimulating the Pharisaic movement was the 
feeling of community consciousness as over against state consciousness. 
This was only natural, but with the ascendancy of the Hasmoneans as 
rulers of the state the Sadducee-Pharisee differences put the state on one 
side and the community on the other in sharply differentiated opposition. 

The idea of the theocracy, the ‘‘city of God’’, could not fade away in 
the face of the many conflicts. Intensity of feeling might at times subside 
to some extent, yet it could not but be rekindled, sometimes leading to 
great excesses. Finally, with the destruction of the Second Temple, it was 
comparatively simple for the Pharisee program to become the religious 
norm among the Jews; there was little other choice. Yet, as the learned 
rabbi puts it, “‘The fall of the temple marked only the external triumph of 
Pharisaism; the definitive victory had actually already taken place” 
(p. 44). 

Christian readers will naturally be interested in Rabbi Baeck’s inter- 
pretation of the references to the Pharisees in the New Testament. For 
him, these were not true or representative Pharisees—“‘... religion... 
can... degenerate into the mere business of religion, where petty narrow- 
mindedness is given full scope’’ (pp. 49 f.). ‘‘The passages of the Gospels 
that refer to the Pharisees have no historical significance; in them our 
term is not used in its historical connotation but only serves the purposes 
of ridicule and deprecation. They refer not to ‘saints’ but to hypocrites, 
not to the pious but to the sanctimonious”’ (p. 12). 

It is the old story repeated again. The Christian commentator puts the 
Pharisees in a bad light; the Jewish writer idealizes them. The truth 
doubtless lies between the extremes. Christians do well to study the entire 
field of relevant literature before passing judgment upon the Pharisees. 
Further, let it be borne in mind that the best of men are far from perfect. 
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Perhaps the crux of the matter lies in the fact that the relative good is 
the greatest enemy of the absolute good. Such is our conclusion and the 
explanation of the New Testament picture of the Pharisees. 

As for our author’s conception of Pharisaism as a movement rather than 
a sect or party or school or brotherhood, is his suggestion not somewhat 
plausible? It is one theory out of many, but it was born out of Haggadic 
lore and sifted in the mind of a “patriarch”. Who shall with dogmatism 
say that it is wrong? There is so much that we do not know, that we have 
no way of ascertaining. We therefore do well to reserve judgment and 
ponder its probability. 

The other essays in the book deal with such subjects as “Tradition in 
Judaism”, the “Origin of Jewish Mysticism”, ‘‘Greek and Jewish Preach- 
ing’’, ““Two World Views Compared” (those of the Greeks and of Judaism) 
and ‘The Character of Judaism”. In all of these the author speaks from 
a wide knowledge of philosophy and of learning in general, but always the 
underlying theme of his symphony is the same ideal — Judaism, as viewed 
by the humanist and liberal. The Christian reader follows with interest 
as the heart of each essay is unfolded, but only in the chapter on ‘‘Judaism 
in the Church” does he find a direct treatment of the relationship of Juda- 
ism to the Christian Church. At this point he raises many questions. He 
meditates. He repudiates certain of the assertions made by the rabbi. It 
is therefore only fitting that the present review should, while passing over 
many of the essays, give some attention to the chapter thus named. 

At the outset the author sets the stage by affirming that there was a 
widespread belief among the Jews that “world history consisted of three 
epochs: first, the period of chaos — tohubohu; then the period of the 
Torah, beginning with the revelation on Mount Sinai; and, finally, the 
hoped-for period of the Messiah” (p. 72). According to this program, says 
Baeck, the beginning of the final period would automatically indicate 
that both the ceremonial and moral law were null and void. It is there- 
fore argued that the Apostle Paul, who proclaimed that the Messiah had 
come and had brought redemption, could not have held to the present 
validity of the Old Testament, either from the point of view of sacrificial 
ritual or of moral law. As a matter of fact, it is quite evident that Paul 
did not reject the moral law. The rabbi would explain this as an inconsist- 
ency and declare that in principle Paul had divorced himself from the 
entire Old Testament. Yet it is just at this point that Judaism is blind 
to the truth of the Gospel, namely that redemption is possible only through 
the Christ but that God has placed in the moral law the perfect, timeless 
standard to which the redeemed are to seek to conform their lives if they 
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would live well pleasing unto the Father. It is not a case of redemption 
or the moral law, but redemption and this law. 

Because Rabbi Baeck starts with a false presupposition he cannot but 
misinterpret the réle Judaism has played in the history of the Christian 
Church. To him, Christianity got off to a wrong start by rejecting the 
Old Testament and kept on the wrong track under Marcion and the Gnos- 
tics. The extremes of Gnosticism caused the Church to turn to the Old 
Testament, to canonize it, and to emphasize as one the decalogue and 
natural law. With the return to a measure of Judaism, it became possible 
for the Church to adopt a program to bring about the betterment of soci- 
ety and to lay stress upon ethics. Continually the Church had to choose 
between faith and works. Now it was Pelagius as over against Augustine; 
now it was Luther versus Calvin. Wherever there was emphasis upon moral 
activity, the instigators were debtors to Judaism. It was unthinkable 
that morals and ethics were an heritage of the Church through the New 
Testament! 

What the learned rabbi has no eyes to see is simply perceived by the 
untutored Christian who has been visited with regeneration and who 
humbly reads the two Testaments, the Old and the New, finding them the 
unified revelation of the sovereign God. To him, grace and the moral law 
are not at enmity, but fit together in beautiful harmony, even as they did 
for the author of the Book of Romans. The history of the Christian Church 
is not the story of compromise with Judaism, as Baeck avers. Rather, 
the struggles involving faith and works have arisen when men have for- 
saken the Christian Scriptures and have sought to introduce a man- 
centered religion under the guise of Christianity. The Christian need not 
apologize for his “infallible rule of faith and practice’; it tells him what 
he needs to know to be saved and to become heir to eternal life and what 
he needs to know to live a fruitful life of joy and blessing, acceptable unto 
God, while in the flesh. To Judaism as such, he is not a debtor. 


BurTON L. GODDARD 
Gordon College, Boston. 


Batsell Barrett Baxter: The Heart of the Yale Lectures. New York: 
Macmillan. 1947. xiii, 332. $2.50. 


In 1871 Henry N. Sage, under the guidance of his pastor, Henry Ward 
Beecher of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, presented to Yale College the 
sum of ten thousand dollars for the founding of a lectureship to be named 
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for Henry Ward’s father, ‘‘The Lyman Beecher Lectureship on Preaching”’. 
It was stipulated that each series of lectures was to be delivered by “‘a 
minister of the Gospel, of any evangelical denomination, who has been 
markedly successful in the special work of the Christian ministry" (p. vii). 

The authorities at Yale thought it proper to invite the popular Brooklyn 
preacher to deliver the first series. So enthusiastic was the response that 
he was chosen to give the lectures also for the second year and again for 
the third. With only four exceptions, 1882-83, 1893-94, 1900-01 and 
1936-37, lectures have since been delivered annually on this foundation. 
In some seventy instances they were published. 

Realizing that it is next to impossible for a ministerial student or a 
pastor to read all these volumes, Dr. B. B. Baxter, a minister of the Church 
of Christ and head of the Speech Department at David Lipscomb College 
in Nashville, Tennessee, has performed the arduous task of gathering 
into a single volume what he deems to be best in all the lectures published, 
up to and including those of 1943-44. 

It is indeed a pity that so worthy a project should be marred at the 
outset by inconsistencies. In his preface Baxter says that he has under- 
taken the task of gathering “‘the choicest of the fruits of these many vol- 
umes into a single volume”. But he adds: “In this volume I have not 
undertaken to endorse or, on the other hand, to condemn the various 
expressions of these eminent men, but rather to report them so that the 
reader may judge them for himself’’ (p. viii). Certainly, to characterize 
selected. portions of the Yale lectures as ‘‘the choicest of the fruits’’ is 
itself an endorsement, and a strong one at that. Again, in the preface, it 
is said that the preacher’s message “‘is simply beyond the consideration 
of this book”’ (p. ix). But the reader soon discovers that the book con- 
tains numerous references to the content of preaching. Once more, when 
Baxter dismisses the content of preaching from consideration, he offers 
the explanation: ‘“‘The material in this present book is restricted to a 
study of homiletics; this is a volume dealing with the ari of preaching’’. 
He eliminates the message from Homiletics. But just a bit later he ap- 
parently subsumes the message under Homiletics, for, after naming the 
preacher, the sermon, and the congregation, as ‘‘the three major elements 
in the art of preaching’’, he proceeds, ‘‘In failing to list the preacher’s 
message as one of the most important elements in the art of preaching, 
I do not imply that it is less important than the elements just named”’ 
(idem). 

To any one at all familiar with the Yale lectures it must be evident that 
in the preparation of this volume Baxter undertook an exceedingly diffi- 
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cult task. Say what one will, there is no denying that preaching presup- 
poses theology. However feeble the theology of a given preacher may be, 
his conception of preaching stems from his theology. The same may be 
said of every writer on Homiletics. Now among the more than three score 
authors of the Yale lectures there was considerable variety in theology. 
To be sure, the majority of the lecturers were of what may be called the 
liberal school, but there was a minority of more or less stalwart conserva- 
tives. Theologically it is a long way, for example, from William M. Taylor 
to Henry Sloane Coffin and from John A. Broadus to G. Bromley Oxnam. 
Baxter’s problem was how to deal with serious differences in theology as 
they have come to expression in divergent views of preaching. 

The author simplified his problem considerably when he chose to ignore 
the content of preaching, for it is here that the preacher’s theology comes 
to its clearest expression. That he had a perfect right thus to restrict the 
scope of his study can hardly be disputed. That he did not succeed in 
carrying out his resolve has already been said. It is evident, too, that, 
in the measure in which he did succeed, he impoverished the content of 
his book. But what must needs be disputed is Baxter’s right to make this 
restriction in the name of Homiletics. This reviewer finds it impossible 
to suppress the question, When was the content of preaching excluded 
from Homiletics? To his mind Homiletics has no more important aspect. 
What must also be disputed and vigorously denied is Baxter’s right to 
bestow the title The Heart of the Yale Lectures on a volume from which he 
planned to exclude the teaching of these lectures on the preacher’s mes- 
sage. When he chose to ignore the content of preaching, Baxter plucked 
the heart out of a number of the Yale lectures. 

While Baxter did thus simplify his problem, he did not solve it. One’s 
theology determines not only the content of one’s preaching, but also its 
technique. The message and the method of preaching are inseparable, 
and the former determines the latter. Does that statement require elucida- 
tion? But how obvious that, if one is convinced that it is the minister’s 
business to proclaim the Word of God, he will preach in one way, while, 
if one holds that his own experience should constitute the chief content 
of the minister’s message, he will preach in quite another way. In the 
former instance painstaking exegesis of Holy Scripture is required, in the 
latter this can well be dispensed with. In a word, Homiletics is a study in 
theology and should be theological throughout. 

It must be said to Baxter’s credit that he has made no attempt to destroy 
his problem. He might have done this rather unobtrusively. As has been 
said, the great majority of the Lyman Beecher lecturers were of the liberal 
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school of theology. Those not of this school might have been slighted. 
But Baxter has done nothing of the kind. He quotes conservatives as 
freely as liberals. In consequence he frequently presents views that con- 
tradict one another glaringly. A few examples follow. 

Ralph W. Sockman is quoted thus: ‘Not what is said, but who says 
it — that is the consideration which gives weight to what we hear” (p. 18). 
But P. T. Forsyth said: ‘You hear it said, with a great air of religious 
common sense, that it is the man that the modern age demands in the 
pulpit, and not his doctrine. It is the man that counts, and not his creed. 
But this is one of those shallow and plausible half-truths which have the 
success that always follows when the easy, obvious underpart is blandly 
offered for the arduous whole... To be ready to accept any kind of mes- 
sage from a magnetic man is to lose the Gospel in mere impressionism . . . 
And it is fatal to the authority either of the pulpit or the Gospel. The 
Church does not live by its preachers, but by its Word” (pp. 25 f.). 

Raymond Calkins defined preaching as ‘‘simply the uttering of one’s 
own experience” (p. 219). But J. A. Broadus said pointedly and emphati- 
cally: ‘Our business is to teach God’s word”’ (p. 213). 

Phillips Brooks warned: ‘‘For over six hundred years now it has been 
the almost invariable custom of Christian preachers to take a text from 
Scripture and associate their thoughts more or less strictly with that. 
For the first twelve Christian centuries there seems to have been no such 
prevailing habit. This fact ought to be kept in mind whenever the custom 
of a text shows any tendency to become despotic or to restrain in any way 
the liberty of prophesying’’ (pp. 213 f.). And Willard L. Sperry went so 
far as to say: ‘‘There shall be no Bible passage as a point of departure; 
there certainly shall be no text, since that is one of the most deadening 
devices handed down from the past...” (p. 212). On the other hand, 
P. T. Forsyth taught that the custom of preaching on a text “‘received 
ready, nay inevitable, confirmation from the Reformers. It corresponded 
to the place they gave the Bible over the Church, on the one hand, and 
the individual on the other. It is the outward sign of the objectivity of 
our religion, its positivity, its quality as something given to our hand” 
(p. 213). 

Charles H. Parkhurst ridiculed the preaching of doctrine when he said: 
“One lesson that a theologue ought thoroughly to have learned prior to 
ordination is that while people have convictions they are not very much 
given to making use of them, and treat them — especially moral and 
religious ones— very much as they do bric-a-brac, which is designed 
rather for decoration than for consumption” (p. 264). But J. R. P. Sclater 
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exalted doctrinal preaching when he insisted: ‘‘The fact remains that the 
condition of sustained, effective preaching is wide knowledge and good, 
hard thinking: and that young ministers must scorn the sophistry that 
tells them that their congregations will not liten to theological sermons. 
The truth is the exact opposite — they will not listen long to anything 
else... Unless we stiffen our preaching, and replace the iron of argument 
in it, the Reformed Church will die of pernicious anaemia”’ (p. 263). 

William F. McDowell asserted that it is within the power of the con- 
secrated preacher to impart life to his hearers. Said he: “Life giving is 
in the hands of life possessors. We have seen such men. We know such 
men, in large groups and small ones. They bring vitality, they create it. 
They bring consecration, they create it. They bring the inspiration of 
perfect devotion, glad and rapturous. They create it because they have 
it’’ (p. 32). Contrariwise, William M. Taylor held that the desired result 
of preaching “cannot be produced, in any case, without the agency of the 
Holy Ghost’”’ (p. 217). 

How has Baxter dealt with these and similar contradictions? For the 
proper evaluation of his work there is no more important question. Cer- 
tainly he has not, as a rule, when confronted by contradictory views, 
chosen between them. But neither has he permitted them to stand out 
in bold relief over against each other. The fact is that he has given them 
no more than passing notice, and usually less than that. Not only did 
flagrant contradictions leave him unperturbed, frequently he seems to 
have been blissfully unaware of them. Evidently he is of the opinion that 
the Yale lectures collectively, barring minor differences, constitute an 
integrated whole. Therefore he conceives of them as having a single and 
common “‘heart’’. And for the same reason he could subsume mutually 
exclusive views under the one head: ‘The choicest fruits of these many 
volumes”’. 

The obvious explanation is that Baxter has failed to take theology 
seriously. No doubt, he takes the position that the things on which the 
Yale lectureres, however divergent their theologies, agree are more impor- 
tant than those on which they differ. But that is only another way of 
saying that theology itself is unimportant. In The Heart of the Yale Lectures 
its author reveals himself neither as a liberal nor as a conservative the- 
ologian, but as a theological indifferentist. In a word, this book gives 
evidence of a serious deficiency of theological discernment on the part of 
its author. 

In fairness to Dr. Baxter it must be admitted that several of the Lyman 
Beecher lecturers have shown no more regard for theology than has he. 
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Theologically the Yale lectures got off to a bad start. To say that 
Henry Ward Beecher did not excel as a theologian is to understate the 
case. James McCosh, a former president of Princeton University, is re- 
ported to have said: “I don’t believe Henry Ward Beecher has a theology, 
and what theology he has I don’t agree with’. Many of Beecher’s suc- 
cessors have followed in his footsteps. And so Baxter may well be credited 
with having presented the heart of a considerable number of the Yale 
lectures. But to the heart of the Yale lectures in their entirety he could 
not penetrate for the simple reason that they have more hearts than one. 

Andreas Gerardus, better known as Hyperius from his birthplace Ypres 
in Flanders, became professor at the University of Marburg in 1542. In 
1553 was published his famous De formandis concionibus sacris seu de 
inter pretatione Scripturarum populari. This work, which was translated 
into German as recently as 1901, was the first scholarly Protestant treatise 
on Homiletics. One of its outstanding virtues was its emphasis on the 
difference between rhetoric and preaching. The humanist Erasmus had 
practically ignored this difference, and not even Melanchthon had done 
justice to it. As E. C. Dargan says in The Art of Preaching in the Light of 
Its History: ‘‘The Humanists, including Melanchthon,...had taught 
rhetoric as applied to preaching. Hyperius went further and taught preach- 
ing only as related to rhetoric’’ (p. 142). While assuredly recognizing that 
the natural serves as a background of the spiritual and that therefore the 
Christian preacher is in duty bound to respect and observe the principles 
of rhetoric, Hyperius nevertheless insisted that Homiletics is a distinctly 
theological discipline. In the final chapter of his book Baxter draws so 
close a parallel between rhetoric and preaching that room is left for only 
minor differences. Thus it appears that his book is a product of the preva- 
lent but quite erroneous notion that Practical Theology in general, and 
Homiletics in particular, are something less than theology. 


R. B. KUIPER 
Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


Thomas Jefferson Wertenbaker: The Puritan Oligarchy (The Founding 
of American Civilization, Vol. 3). New York: Scribner’s. 1947. xv, 359. 
$5.00. 


T. J. Wertenbaker has been loved by many generations of university 
students at Princeton. A son of the South, he began life as a journalist, 
which is not an unprofitable calling for one who is to follow the historian’s 
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craft. It is many years now, however, since he commenced the instruction 
of students as preceptor and lecturer in the field of American History at 
Princeton. He has interspersed his Princeton service with years as ex- 
change professor at Oxford and as visiting professor at Géttingen and 
has now reached a well-earned retirement as far as active teaching is 
concerned. 

Wertenbaker has never been a sensationalist, a debunker, a man who 
writes primarily for effect. He has adhered to more solid lines than these. 
The volume under review is the third in a series under the general title The 
Founding of American Civilization. The Old South and The Middle Colonies 
were the subjects of the previous two. Now the series is rounded out by 
this study of the Massachusetts Bay colony, certainly one of the most 
interesting and unusual groups of its size to appear in history. For here 
were thousands of people who, with few exceptions at the beginning, were 
attempting to live in a commonwealth ordered according to the precepts of 
the Word of God, the Bible. They had come to New England for that 
specific purpose, and they intended to carry it out. 

Wertenbaker’s account is a very able synthesis, presenting the English 
background of these people, the economic and ecclesiastical forms in which 
they cast their Massachusetts venture, and the expression they gave to 
it in literature, architecture, and music. The picture then turns to educa- 
tion for life and to the living of that life itself. Finally, it follows the mov- 
ing finger of events as it traces a pattern of actual happenings in the 
worlds of commerce, theology, learning, and government in Massachusetts 
until the days of the Glorious Revolution in the England of 1688 altered, 
once and for all, the basis of authority by changing the qualifications for 
the franchise. 

Wertenbaker has worked long enough at writing history to know how 
to give a representation of an era that has balance and perspective and is, 
at the same time, readable. He does not clutter up his pages with long 
analyses of events of no significance. At the same time the picture is one 
of actual living. Pale abstractions and theoretical discussions from which 
the juice was long ago squeezed away are absent. It is to be noted, how- 
ever, that the picture of Massachusetts is not here drawn by a sympathizer 
with the Puritans. Wertenbaker intends to be chivalrous and fair, but he 
simply does not think that the Puritan ideal was a good one. In certain 
respects, as, for instance, in regard to aspects of government, this reviewer 
agrees with him, but, at the same time, he wishes that more of the true 
glory of the Puritan ideal, the complete and willing service of a sovereign 
and gracious God, might have shone out from these pages. Perhaps it is 
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partly the fault of the Puritans themselves in letting the gracious aspects 
of God's dealings with men be somewhat obscured by their emphasis on 
his authority and sovereignty. At least, this volume is apart, toto caelo, 
from the nonsense that it was fashionable to write about the Puritans 
twenty-five years ago. Let no one think that we have here any of that 
sort of interpreting away of history. 

There are a few negative criticisms that the reviewer cannot avoid, if 
he is to do his task. He does not quite see the relevance, at least in any 
significant way, of some of the details of the East Anglian scene which are 
set forth in the first chapter. They go to make up a charming picture, but 
they do not all help much with the main task. 

Wertenbaker’s lament that the Puritans did not express themselves in 
a greater variety of media is a proper one, but even that should not justify 
quite as much quotation from the poetry of Michael Wigglesworth as is 
here (pp. 96-101). However, with the irreverent manhandling of the 
Word of God indulged in by the Bay Psalm Book in striving to put the 
Psalms into meter we have no sympathy nor does Professor Wertenbaker 
(pp. 94f.). Would that the Bay Psalm Book had been unique in this 
respect. 

The reasons why certain qualifications for the diaconate were specified 
by the Platform of Church Discipline are unclear only because, apparently, 
a scriptural quotation (from I Timothy 3:8) was not recognized as such 
(p. 64). The deterrent effect on seeking church membership exercised by 
the requirement of a public relation of experience could, with profit, have 
been brought out much more clearly than is done when the general topic 
is under discussion (pp. 66 f.). 

Robert Browne appears to have spent the last forty or so years of his 
life as rector of Achurch-cum-Thorpe, Waterville rather than “‘as a school 
teacher”’ (p. 19), and it is hardly correct to say that he held that ordination 
of ministers was not necessary (idem), though he was willing to omit the 
laying on of hands in the ordination service if it was to be “turned into 
pompe or superstition” (Browne: Booke which Sheweth the life and manners 
of all true Christians, etc., question 119). 

One of the subjects most prominently before the thoughtful section of 
the American electorate at the present time is public education and the 
relationship of the church and the state in the conduct of schools. It is 
a point on which clear thinking is needed. It seems to the reviewer to be 
missing the principle entirely to say, in connection with school control, 
that the distinction between church and town loses its point “in a commu- 
nity where only Church members could vote and where, often for decades, 
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the town and the congregation had identic personnel”’ (p. 143). Certainly 
franchise reform was bound to come in such a community and then, auto- 
matically, in the Massachusetts town the control of the school was in the 
hands of the town. 

This volume is a thoroughly delightful and very profitable introduction 
to the Puritan period of Massachusetts history. Students who wish to 
pursue the subject further may well continue to the works of Perry Miller 
and other specialists. The binding is attractive, there are twenty illustra- 
tions and an excellent index.. 


PAUL WOOLLEY 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


John Calvin: Commentaries on the Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the 
Romans, translated and edited by the Rev. John Owen. Grand Rapids: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company. 1947. 6+592. $4.50. 


There is not a great deal that is calculated to encourage one in the con- 
temporary world-wide situation in the church of Christ. But an encourag- 
ing feature of the present time is a certain revival of interest in the rich 
repertory of Reformation literature. Symptomatic of such interest is the 
recently-announced undertaking of the Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan. It is Eerdmans’ plan to republish 
the translations into English of those commentaries by John Calvin which 
had been translated or edited under the auspices of the Calvin Translation 
Society and published approximately a hundred years ago. Of such trans- 
lations there are in all some forty five volumes. A republication of this 
series is a most commendable venture and the publishers must be enthu- 
siastically congratulated on this decision. Calvin, it is not too much to 
say, was the theologian of the Christian church and also one of the great- 
est commentators of all time. The Calvin Translation Society by its 
labours of a hundred years ago performed what was perhaps the greatest 
service that could have been rendered English readers in the field of avail- 
able exegetical’ literature, namely, to provide such readers with the greatest 
part of Calvin’s expository work. And Eerdmans in our day is continuing 
that service. 

The volume under review is the first in the series of these republications. 
It is the translation by John Owen, Vicar of Thrussington, of Calvin’s 
commentary on the epistle to the Romans, the translation first published 
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in Edinburgh in 1849. It may be mentioned that the Calvin Translation 
Society also published in 1844 the translation made by Christopher Rosdell 
which was first published in London in 1583. The choice by Eerdmans of 
John Owen’s translation rather than that by Rosdeil was probably wise. 
The archaic style of the latter would make his translation less palatable 
to most English readers today. John Owen has, in all, thirteen volumes to 
his credit as translator in the Calvin Translation Society series. Owen 
brought both erudition and understanding to bear upon his work as trans- 
lator. His editorial notes show that he was, in his own right, no mean 
exegete. 

Calvin’s commentary on Romans was his first commentary. The Epistle 
Dedicatory is dated October 18, 1539. Calvin was then in Strassburg. He 
was thirty years of age. The Epistle Dedicatory sets forth the principles 
by which his exegetical work was directed. Any one who has been even 
a cursory student of Calvin will discover how faithfully he adhered to 
these principles. A few sentences from this dedication are so memorable 
that they may here be quoted. 


“Such veneration we ought indeed to entertain for the Word of God, 
that we ought not to pervert it in the least degree by varying exposi- 
tions; for its majesty is diminished, I know not how much, especially 
when not expounded with great discretion and with great sobriety. 
And if it be deemed a great wickedness to contaminate anything that is 
dedicated to God, he surely cannot be endured, who, with impure, or 
even with unprepared hands, will handle that very thing, which of all 
things is the most sacred on earth. It is therefore an audacity, closely 
allied to a sacrilege, rashly to turn Scripture in any way we please, and 
to indulge our fancies as in sport; which has been done by many in 
former times’’ (p. xxvii). 


Even Calvin, superb as commentator though he be, must be read with 
discrimination. One lapse in his exegetical insight may be pointed out. 
It is his interpretation of the clause, “in that all sinned’”’ in Romans 5:12. 
This he regards as referring to hereditary depravity. He says: ‘‘But to 
sin in this case, is to become corrupt and vicious; for the natural depravity 
which we bring from our mother’s womb, though it brings not forth imme- 
diately its own fruits, is yet sin before God, and deserves his vengeance: 
and this is that sin which they call original ... Hence we all have sinned; 
for we are all imbued with natural corruption, and so are become sinful 
and wicked... It then follows that our innate and hereditary depravity 
is what is here referred to’’ (pp. 200f.). All that Calvin says with refer- 
ence to hereditary depravity and original sin in unquestionably true and 
is here eloquently stated. It is also easy to understand why Calvin may 
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have been led to this interpretation of the clause in question — his antipa- 
thy to the Romish denial of the real sinfulness of original sin and to the 
Pelagian denial of original sin. But we cannot believe that Calvin’s inter- 
pretation of the last clause in verse 12 is correct. 

Without undue elaboration of the exegetical considerations that refute 
Calvin’s exegesis, suffice it to say that Calvin’s view is inconsistent with 
the repeated emphasis of Paul in verses 15-19. In these verses the uni- 
versal reign of condemnation and death is referred to the one sin of the one 
man Adam. “‘By the trespass of the one the many died”’ (vs. 15). ‘‘The 
judgment was from one unto condemnation”’ (vs. 16). “‘By the trespass of 
the one death reigned through the one”’ (vs. 17). ‘Through one trespass 
judgment came upon all men unto condemnation” (vs. 18). ‘‘Through 
the disobedience of the one the many were constituted sinners” (vs. 19). 
This sustained emphasis of Paul upon the one trespass of the one man as 
the ground of the universal reign of sin, condemnation, and death can 
mean only one thing, namely, that death passed upon all men because of 
the one sin of Adam: Verse 12 and verses 15-19 form a compact, unbroken 
unit, to such an extent that verse 12 is an unfinished protasis and finds 
its apodasis in verses 15-19. Because of this compact unity Paul must be 
saying the same thing in the last two clauses of verse 12 as he is repeatedly 
asserting in verses 15-19. So, when he says in verse 12 that “death passed 
unto all men in that all sinned’’, he must have reference to the sin of the 
one as the sin of all. And this simply means that the one sin of Adam was 
reckoned as the sin of all by reason of the union that existed between 
Adam and his posterity. It is the imputation to all of the first sin of Adam 
that in the first instance is the ground of universal condemnation and 
death. The hereditary and original depravity of which Calvin speaks falls, 
then, into its proper place in subordination to that which is logically pri- 
mary, namely, the implication of all in the first sin of Adam. It was sub- 
sequent to the time of Calvin that the exigencies of controversy brought 
into clearer focus the relations of these two aspects of our sinfulness. 

Professor Louis Berkhof, Professor Emeritus of Calvin Seminary, 
Grand Rapids, has written a six-page introduction to this new publication, 
mainly devoted to an appreciation of Calvin’s work. The volume is at- 
tractively and substantially bound and the printing is admirably executed. 
Several errata in the Edinburgh edition of 1849 have been corrected. 


Joun Murray 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 
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eds. William Nelson Lyons and Merrill M. Parvis: New Testament 
Literature, An Annotated Bibliography. Volume I. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press. 1948. xiv, 329. $4.00, board covers. 


For three years, in the early part of this decade, the New Testament 
Club of the University of Chicago published an annual bibliography. 
Such publications are most useful, and in the volume now under review 
the continuation of the earlier issues of limited circulation is made avail- 
able to scholars and the public at large. To the editors and to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, theological scholars may well express their 
gratitude. The present volume covers publications of the years 1943 to 
1945 inclusive with some earlier items, whose accessibility was delayed 
by the war, also included. It is intended to continue the series of volumes 
with annual or biennial successors. The scope of the undertaking extends 
both to books and to periodical articles. Furthermore, a list of reviews of 
the particular book in question is, in many instances, added to the book 
entries. 


Not only are the books, articles and reviews listed, but in a large num- 
ber of cases very brief reviews or descriptions are appended to the book 
titles. In a random sampling, 29% of the entries were accompanied by 
reviews, which averaged in length between three and four lines and ranged 
from one to seven lines in individual cases. In other parts of the book 
there are some longer descriptions. The titles are fully listed with pub- 
lisher, date of publication, number of pages and, in the case of most books, 
the price. 


The volume is intended to be an exhaustive bibliography. It contains 
3432 entries. It would require more time than would be warranted to test 
effectively the degree of success in reaching exhaustiveness. The reviewer 
has opportunity, however, to follow rather extensively the publication 
of theological titles, and it is his impression that a very good approxima- 
tion to the goal has been attained. He could cite omissions but they would 
be few indeed. 

The book is well arranged. Titles are listed under twenty main divisions 
which are further subdivided in nearly every case. There are three indices, 
by author, by Greek word and phrase, and by Scripture passage. 

The scope of the work extends to the judaistic and hellenistic back- 
ground of the New Testament and, also, to the history of the Christian 
church. Apparently it is intended to limit the consideration of the latter 
subject at about the year 300, though there is a brief section under the 
sub-head, “‘Imperial Church”. It would seem that no attempt is made to 
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be exhaustive at this point, and the reason for the insertion of this brief 
section is not apparent. 

It is good to note that the book’s inclusive character extends to all 
shades of theological and critical thought and approach. Evangelicals, 
Roman Catholics, modernists of all categories are represented among the 
approximately 2200 authors whose work is catalogued. The variety of 
languages embraces even Rumanian. 

The book is reproduced by an offset process from a typewritten manu- 
script, but this is, literally, no hindrance to its efficient use. The clarity 
of the impression is excellent, and there is proper spacing and good margins. 
The typewriter employed, presumably some form of ‘‘Varityper”, pos- 
sesses not only italic type, but also a Greek alphabet, complete with 
accents and breathings. The reviewer, in his excursions, noticed only one 
misprint. 

Now that a large measure of German scholarship is, necessarily, for the 
present, and perhaps for some time to come, hors de combat, it is particularly 
important that work of this sort be done elsewhere. The editors of this 
volume and their assistants are to be thanked for doing their share. May 
they not become weary. 


PauL WOOLLEY 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 
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